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A SMASH HIT! 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
For Secretarial Training 


APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 
By John Robert Gregg 

























Recently off the press, this text trains the student in the procedures, 
the actual work, the customs of the office, business papers, office 
machines, and filing—all as they are found in the 1942 office. 






Skill in shorthand, English, spelling, typing, and secretarial arithmetic 
is carried to higher levels through selected drills. 






Realism is attained in personality training. A marketable personality 
is built through specialized projects. 






Special emphasis is placed on training the student to plan and carry 
out a successful job-finding campaign. This is interesting and prac- 
ticable. 


Two practical, correlated workbooks—BUSINESS FORMS FOR APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, SECOND 


EDITION, Part I and Part II—are now ready. The use of Part II (advanced) extends the course to two 
semesters. Also, three double-faced Victrola records for secretarial training are available. 











RECORD NO. 1—APPLYING FOR A SECRETARIAL POSITION. Dramatized 
suggestions on how to talk, how to answer the usual questions, and how to 
proceed in a complete employment interview. 


RECORD NO. 2—THE SECRETARY RECEIVES CALLERS—THE SECRETARY 
AT WORK. Dramatized examples of each type of caller a secretary may expect 
to receive, with suggestions for handling them. 


RECORD NO. 3—THE SECRETARY AT THE TELEPHONE. The importance of 
a pleasing telephone voice is stressed, and the techniques of telephoning 
are illustrated. Each type of incoming and outgoing call is dramatized. 















These records, an innovation for secretarial training or office practice, can 
be used to equal advantage in such courses as salesmanship, speech, busi- 
ness behavior, introductory business, or in the guidance work. 







You can order the records singly or in sets. The list price of each double-faced, 
12-inch record, with Teacher's Instructions, is $2.00. A set of the three records, 
with free album to contain them, is $6.00, list price. 
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Why the ELECTROMATIC helps 


solve Student Placement Problems 








11 WORLD’S RECORDS 


During the Commercial. Schools Contests in Chicago, June, 
1941, operators of IBM Electromatic Typewriters established 
11 new world’s records including the World’s Professional and 
the World’s Amateur Championships. In addition, Electro- 
matic Operators won 70% of the first three places in the 


Place your students in preferred posi- 
tions by training them on the Electro- 
matic. The Electromatic is the world’s 
fastest typewriter—the machine on 
which 11 new world championships 
were established during 1941. 

The IBM Electromatic Typewriter is 
all electric! The entire key board and 
carriage return are operated by a feather- 
light touch. Operators develop a swift 
typing rhythm which reduces fatigue 
and results in more work and better 


INTERNATIONAL 


high school, business college, and university events. 








work—1in less time. 

In speed and in quality performance, 
Electromatic operators have established 
new world typing standards. Let us tell 
you more concerning the many advan- 
tages which this modern machine can 
offer your school. For detailed informa- 
tion address our general offices, 590 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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views expressed in articles, reviews, and other contributions, which appear in 

its pages. It provides opportunities for the publication of materials which may 
represent divergent idéas, judgments, and opinions. 
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A 4- point Victory Program 


rapidly increasing shortage of 
ee office workers—particu- 
larly in war industries and Govern- 
ment agencies engaged in the Victory 
Program—is clearly evident. 


It takes literally billions of words 
and figures to build ships, planes, 
tanks and guns. A vast army of office 
machine operators and trained office 
workers in all categories is required 
to keep paper work moving smoothly 
and swiftly. 


Here are four definite steps you 
can take to help break this bottleneck 
in office workers: 


Or 


Business Education 






1. Consult the local Civil Service 
Commission, personnel managers of 
war industries and employment 
agencies. Make a census of the local 
needs for trained office workers. 


2. Check the training courses offered 
to see that they are accommodating 
their full quota of students. 


3. Survey your training facilities and 
equipment. Make sure that it is in 
good working order, and that it is 
being used to full capacity. 


4. Set up new courses in office train- 
ing keyed to meet the demands o f the 
present emergency. 


Dictaphone Corporation is prepared to cooperate with you in 


this vital program for victory. Please feel free to consult with us. 


* 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 







The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A, Tonne 
























































Progressive Accomplishments in the Fundamental Skills 


‘or many years progressives have been telling us how 
much superior their production is, and traditionalists 
have complained about the inefficiency of the progressive 
schools in teaching the fundamentals. At long last, we 
have a study’ which purports to give us the answer. 
This study suggests that children taught in progressive 
secondary schools tend to do slightly better in the funda- 
mental processes than those taught in non-progressive 
schools. 

Unfortunately, the study has been conducted in such a 
manner that we can hardly accept the judgments as 
being even tentatively valid. First, the great majority 
of the progressive schools are selected schools, such as 
high-tuition private high schools and university high 
schools. The results secured in these schools is no evi- 
dence of what can be done with progressive teaching in 
typical and below average secondary schools. Children 
wlio come from cultured homes learn a great deal from 
their parents. Second, undoubtedly the teachers in these 
thirty progressive schools were most enthusiastic. What 
will the results be when all kinds of teachers undertake 
to use progressive procedures’ Third, the standard of 
measurement used is entirely unsatisfactory. To do bet- 


‘Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. 


Cooperation Between 


“One of the most vital concerns confronting our na- 
tion today is an adequate supply of trained workers for 
war production,” says Albert W. Hawkes, president of 
the American Chamber of Commerce. “Programs of vo- 
cational training instituted prior to our nation’s being 
plunged into war met the requirements of the national 
defense period. However, with conversion of entire in- 
dustries to war production, the need for trained war 
workers is critical.” 

War industries will need an additional 10,000,000 
men and women in 1942 and 1943, at the same time the 
Army and Navy will be making heavy requisitions upon 
available personnel. 

Workers who transfer from non-war to war indus- 
try usually must have some degree of re-training, and 
those entering industry for the first time must be given 
basic training. In addition, new supervisory forces must 
be trained to: direct additional shifts of workers. 

The American Association of School Administrators 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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ter than thirty other typical schools is no evidence of suc- 
cess of progressive teachers. Our schools are so far from 
being satisfactory in teaching the fundamental processes 
that a progressive procedure which has only trivially 
derived better results stands condemned. Why not com- 
pare these schools with the accomplishments of the best 
Scottish schools whose work has been quite generally 
recognized as being more effective than our own? 

The fundamental purpose of the study was to show 
that colleges should not set up arbitrary subject matter 
standards for admission and this was proved, but most 
of us have known this for a long time. The probability 
is that the concomitant conclusion given above will loom 
as more significant to most people. 

The implications of this study and the criticisms made 
are most important to business education. Commercial 
teachers have known for a long time that the standards 
in the fundamental skills of high school graduates must 
be raised. Business teachers are constantly asked by 
business men to give them workers who have a better 
command of the fundamental processes. The present 
accomplishments under highly favorable conditions of 
progressive procedures have only been negligibly bet- 
ter than those achieved by neglect of fundamental skills. 
Here then is no answer to one of the most fundamental 
problems of business education. 


Schools and Industry 


have planned a joint nation-wide program to expedite 
and expand wartime vocational training. In 1,300 com- 
munities throughout the nation the two organizations are 
enlisting the cooperation of school superintendents and 
chamber of commerce presidents in an effort to assure 
the workers needed in war production. 

A handbook Vocational Training in Wartime has been 
issued, designed to aid communities already engaged in 
or preparing to start training programs. It contains in- 
formation on basic types of training; occupations for 
which training may be given; present training programs 
of national scope; training-within-industry programs; 
existing training agencies and their local branches or of- 
fices, including schools and colleges. A central agency 
will be established by the National Chamber and the 
School Administrators for clearance of information as 
to war-job training programs under way in individual 
communities. 

Here is a real step in advance. It is the type of co- 
operation that is needed to put over successfully the job 
that faces us. 








This young woman has 
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Wage 


what it takes to get ahead 


She has had a sound course in business machine 
operation, and has a thorough working knowl- 
edge of business arithmetic. She’s set for a job, 
and for a valuable place in speeding up the 
nation’s work for victory. 


Schools everywhere are using Monroe 
Adding-Calculators in class rooms; training 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department « ORANGE, N. J. 


their students to operate the very machines 
they will find in factories and offices wherever 
they go. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator made specially for schools, 
and sold to schools only, at a price to fit into 
school budgets. The real object today is to 
train students to meet war employment de- 
mands. Monroe branches are ready and eager 
to render any assistance to schools in adapting 
their equipment and courses for this vitally 
essential work. 
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CRITICISM, 








Basic Business 







Sound education for youth must take 
into account immediate needs and basic 
requirements for later adjustment and 
growth. In these wartime days there is 
always danger that high school training, 
including business training, will cease to be 
basic for later adjustments and readjust- 
ments after the war emergency passes. 
A great many modifications in the high 
school program based on wartime needs 
will be suggested. Some of them will be 
sound, others will be unsound, Some will 
be based on clear thinking; some will rep- 
resent strained efforts to show that every 
department in the high school can do 
something for its students that will help 
to win the war. 

In The Journal of the ‘National Educa- 
tion Association for February, 1942, there 
isan article on The High School in War- 
time in which it is stated that “commercial 
dasses might include basic principles of 
military correspondence, forms for written 
combat field orders, correct filling out of 
quartermaster requisition and_ supply 
blanks; some elements of commissary 
army finance and supply might be dis- 
cussed using bulletins obtained from local 
quartermaster depot.” Probably no more 
weird suggestion for the modification of 
high school education will be advanced 
even under the present strain of wartime 
thinking. Why shouldn’t sound business 
education of a more basic character quali- 
fy young people to participate in some 
war clerical activity, even in connection 
with the army if such connection is pos- 
sible, without so particularizing. instruc- 
tion as to take over the vestibule training 
function which is inherent in the process 
of inducting any novice into his new job. 

For example, what is meant by “basic 
principles of military correspondence”? 
Of course there are special requirements 
as to form and arrangement; likewise cer- 
tain regulations as to brevity and clear- 
ness. But after all, how long will it take 
those who find themselves in positions 
where they must deal with military cor- 
tespondence to learn the special require- 
ments? And will not sound training in 
English and written communication (cor- 
respondence) be of far greater value to 
high school students in general, and to the 
one who happens to be called upon to 
Write military letters, than will any special 
attention to the peculiarities of form of 
such letters? 

Why should high school boys and girls 

taught “forms for written combat field 
orders”? What is there about these orders 
that requires high school training? Are 
they uniform throughout the service? 
How many will come into contact with 
then? How much does the average 
teacher know about these things as far 
as they are highly specialized? 
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COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Training Essential 


Why should boys and girls in the high 
school commercial department give special 
attention to correct filling out of quarter- 
master requisition and supply blanks? 
Wouldn’t basic paper work be adequate 
preparation for the vestibule training that 


A Shift of 


Miss Spurrier of the Metropolitan 
School of Business, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, starts an article on typing in the 
March number of the Journal in this way: 
“Time has passed when high speed is the 
only requirement for a typist. A_ suc- 
cessful typist today must be trained to 
set up many kinds of typing jobs quickly, 
accurately, and attractively.” This is plac- 
ing emphasis where it belongs. Real prog- 
ress is being made in the right direction 
in this field of ‘business training. But 
emphasis on typing ability in a very real 


More Power To 


I commend to every commercial teacher 
the challenging article by Professor Selby 
on “How Not to Save Money,” in the 
March number of the Business Education 
World. 

There can be no doubt about the fact 
that a desire to get something for nothing 
is spreading rapidly among our people. 
Beano games sponsored by churches are 
beyond my comprehension. That some 
members of legislative bodies should pro- 
pose to finance government through lot- 
teries is not surprising, since all kinds 
of people are elected to legislatures, but 
that such a proposal should come so near 
meeting with success in many legislative 
halls is cause for most serious thinking 
on the part of those who believe that 
gambling still is one of the most serious 
social evils that we have to face. 

A day or two ago one of our well- 
known New England race tracks opened 
for the season. More than $600,000 


changed hands—and you can guess into ; 


whose hands much of it went. And there 


Unit 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation Convention for 1942 is a thing 
of the past. It was a great success, which 
is a tribute to the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Miss Sadie Ziegler of Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and to the Executive 
Board of the Association and to the local 
committee that did so much to make the 
meeting a success. 


might be necessary for those who happen 
to secure clerical jobs in the quartermaster 
department? 

Commercial teachers ought to appreci- 
ate the compliment, but not be too ready 
to accept responsibility for teaching their 
boys and girls “some elements of com- 
missary army finance and supply.” Of 
course, the suggestion is made that all 
this specialized army training can be 
based on “bulletins obtained from local 
quartermaster depot”? How many com- 
mercial teachers are within reach of a 
“local quartermaster depot”? How many 
would be able to cull out of the bulletins 
of this depot that which would be most 
useful to the relatively few who will go 
immediately into this specialized service? 

Secondary education in general, and vo- 
cational business training in particular, 
probably is in greater danger of being 
modified to its disadvantage by sugges- 
tions from opportunists whose unrealistic 
thinking is based on emotion which may 
be little more or less than misguided 
patriotism. 


Emphasis 


sense, instead of copying speed, could be 
more widespread. It must be noted that 
the present Civil Service typing tests do 
little more than to secure employees who 
are eligible to recetve training on the job, 
and who perhaps can render a little typing 
service while they are being trained for 
the real work they are expected to do. 
We should be careful not to interpret 
copying speed tests, however high or low 
may be the aim, as representing ultimate 
goals in typewriting courses. 


Prof. Selby 


are those who get satisfaction out of the 
“take” which the state gets from this 
nefarious enterprise. 

I congratulate Professor Selby on 
having the courage to present this matter 
in its true light. I wish he had been a 
little harder on those business teachers 
who neglect this phase of consumer busi- 
ness education where he says that, “Mean- 
while business educators say nothing. We 
are too busy teaching about the petty 
advantages that the A electric razor has 
over the B electric razor.” I wish I 
could think that commercial teachers, by 
and large, don’t teach what Professor 
Selby says they should be teaching about 
gambling because they are too busy to do 
so. My own conviction is that as a class 
they are no more disturbed over this 
anti-social practice than are other groups 
of people in our legislatures, churches, and 
elsewhere 

What I would add to Professor Selby’s 
article surely would raise a rumpus, so I 
shall be content with urging you to read 
his timely, challenging article. 


You, 


Planning? 


In accordance with present notions of 
what a convention program should be 
there was, of course, a “theme.” Here it 
is: “Unit Planning in Business Education.” 

The meeting would have been just as 
successful if this theme had not been 
chosen. In fact, it had very little to do 
with what was presented at the various 

(Continued on page 20) 
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War production relies heavily on mechanized figuring. Both government 
and industry have an urgent need for adding, calculating and bookkeeping 
machine operators. The nation’s schools can help the war effort by providing 
the trained personnel to meet this demand. 


The Burroughs Educational Division, with its long experience in organizing 
and equipping office machine practice courses, is providing practical assist- 
ance to many schools which have already taken steps to intensify their office 
training programs. Burroughs welcomes an opportunity to be of service to 
your school in this respect. Just call our local office, or write to the Burroughs 
Educational Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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— UIDANCE, to be effective, can- 

not cease with the formal con- 
ct between the student and the 
school. Follow-up studies can pro- 
yide essential information regarding 
the quality of teaching being done in 
mm institution, and also, can aid in 
ising the standard of instruction. 
Much can be learned from the for- 
mer pupils concerning the effective- 
ness of the program. 

The guidance program should in- 
dude a placement and _ follow-up 
grvicc. Perhaps, due to the techni- 
al nature of this type of work, few 
gconiary schools have accepted this 
responsibility. The writer will at- 
fempt to produce a workable plan of 
flacement which can be used in the 
average secondary school. 





Better Training Than Formerly 


The youth who are graduated from 
asecondary school today, no doubt, 
awe better trained to enter upon and 
progress in a vocation than similar 
groups have been at any other time 
nm American educational history. 
There is hardly a school in the 
United States which does not pro- 
vide some type of vocational training. 
This training may be in agriculture, 
commerce, home economics, manual 
arts, or specific training in the vari- 
ous fields of commerce and industry. 
Much has been accomplished in selec- 
tion of students for training in these 
various fields. .Prognostic tests of 
various kinds have been developed to 
assist in determining the probable 
success of students in the work they 
may choose to do. 

Until recent years the school has 
given little but lip service to a pro- 
gram of placement of its graduates. 
It is hoped that as time goes on and 
more educators become aware of the 
need for this type of service, money 
and time will be allocated to the de- 
velopment of a sound program of 
student placement and follow-up. 

Some years ago the federal gov- 
emment became aware of the need 
for a national program of placement. 
With the passing of the Wagner- 
Piser Act in 1933 the federal govern- 
ment, with the cooperation of the 
various state governments, inaug- 
wrated a nation-wide plan to assist 
employers and employees in placing 
the right men in the right jobs. The 
state employment offices have filled a 
teal need in our country, especially 
with widespread unemployment and 
with a need for trained workmen in 
the defense areas today. 
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Placement—A Phase of Guidance 


by Allan Laflin 


Western State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 





“There can be no more effec- 
tive public relations program than 
the one carried on between the 
school and the employer who has 
learned about the activities of that 
institution.” 





In too many cases, the state em- 
ployment bureaus have not been in 
position to assist the junior worker 
in locating vacancies. The staffs of 
these bureaus have been handicapped 
by lack of trained personnel, and also 
by their inability to solve the pressing 
problems confronting workers who 
have family responsibilities. 


The Problem of Overlapping 


There is some justification in the 
contention that there should be little 
or no overlapping of a school place- 
ment service and the services pro- 





‘‘When employers need an employee their 


attention will be directed to a catalogue . 


of graduates.” 


vided by the governmental agencies. 
Although overlapping and duplica- 
tion of services is not desirable, it 
seems as though the benefits derived 
from a program of placement involv- 
ing them may be worth while from 
the view of employer and employee. 
The school bureaus and the state bu- 
reaus can well afford to work hand 
in hand in assisting the jobless in 


locating vacancies, and to assist in 
making adjustments of workers on 
jobs. 


Types of Organization 

There are three general types of 
organization used to effect the place- 
ment of students; the centralized, de- 
centralized, and a combination of 
the two. All three methods have 
merit. The type to be used by any 
one school can be chosen to meet 
the needs and facilities of that insti- 
tution and its community. In the cen- 
tralized type of placement service, 
the director keeps a file on all stu- 
dents in the school with little or no 
regard to the curriculum followed by 
the student. All staff members in the 
school cooperate with the director of 
placement. It is the job of the direc- 
tor, cooperating with heads of depart- 
ments, administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, and other members of the 
faculty, to secure all pertinent infor- 
mation about each student. In a de- 
centralized system of placement, 
each department head is held re- 
sponsible for the placement of gradu- 
ates from their department. The 
decentralized plan has much merit, 
although there is a tendency toward 
loss of time and effort. Where there 
is a combination of the centralized 
and decentralized types of organiza- 
tion a central bureau is maintained, 
and the policy of the school deter- 
mines the work to be done, either by 
a director or a committee of staff 
members responsible for placement 
work, 

Whichever plan is used, it is im- 
perative for school administrators to 
determine and allocate the responsi- 
bility to the faculty member or mem- 
bers who have a definite interest in 
this type of work. Also, the person- 
nel of this phase of guidance cannot 
be reluctant about giving up some of 
their own time in order to develop a 
sound program for the benefit of all 
pupils. Nothing will put the “Stop” 
sign on a placement program as 
quickly as assigning individuals to 
placement responsibilities who do 
not have a definite interest in this 
field, and lack knowledge needed for 
such a program. 


Placement Service Still Vital 


With the present employment lev- 
els higher than in many years, some 
may feel that a school placement pro- 
gram is of little value. The reverse 
is more true. Employers are con- 
stantly hunting for valuable em- 
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ployees. If it is possible to inform 
personnel offices about graduates or 
prospective graduates who show an 
inclination to become successful in 
various fields, considerable time, ef- 
fort, and expense can be saved by 
the employing firm through such a 
placement service. Any fair-minded 
organization will realize the benefits 
derived from such a plan, and will 
seek future employees from such a 
system. 

Although there is not an apparent 
need at the present for assisting pu- 
pils in securing employment, the 
school can reap a harvest of good 
will from employers by assisting 
them in securing the best on the 
market at that immediate moment. 
As the peak of employment is 
reached and an inevitable decrease in 
employment comes, the schools will 
be in better positions to consult with 
employers regarding employment of 
graduates. Also, if the employing 
firm is aware of the service provided 
by the school during rising periods 
of employment, the natural tendency 
during declining periods will be to 
call upon the educational institution 
from whom they had secured the 
greatest amount of support. 

There can be no more effective 
public relations program than the 
one carried on between the school 
and the employer who has learned 
about the activities of that institution. 
When the school needs_ support, 
either for increasing educational 
needs or to ward off impending finan- 
cial reverses, the same men can be 
called upon to assist the school in 
solving its problem. 

The graduates of a secondary 
school who are unable to continue 
their education need the assistance 
of the school in securing employ- 
ment. These same graduates, within 
a few short years, will be the taxpay- 
ers, and voters for members of the 
board of education. The administra- 
tor by giving his support to a pro- 
gram of placement and follow-up be- 
comes better acquainted with the dis- 
trict he serves. If he is aware of 
the problems in his district, and the 
people are aware of his problems, a 
feeling of better understanding will 
result. 

The administrator of the school or 
the director of guidance must decide 
on the type of placement program to 
be put into effect. The policy of the 
school will determine this choice. 


Records and Forms Needed 


Records and forms are essential 
in any effective placement program. 
When considering the following sug- 
gestions it should be borne in mind 
that the kind and number of forms 
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should be arranged to fit the needs 
of the school. 

A “Confidential File,” containing a 
biographical, genealogical, and an 
academic record, with a notation of 
any specialization, and a personality 
rating made by several faculty mem- 
bers, is most important. While de- 
veloped for the graduates of a com- 
mercial department, it can be revised 
to fit the needs of an entire student 
body. This “Confidential File” is 
kept at the school and sent to pros- 
pective employers after calls have 
been received for recommendation of 
a particular student. The student also 
can have this form sent to a pros- 
pective employer whom he feels may 
be interested in his record. The 
“Confidential File,” therefore, serves 
the needs of both employer and em- 
ployee; additional recommendations, 
experience and other pertinent infor- 
mation can be added to this file as 
time elapses. 

The school in presenting a place- 
ment program is attempting to sell 
the product of its work. A sales pro- 
gram should have something tangible 
on which to work. A catalogue or 
portfolio is essential to the salesman 
of intangibles and what is more in- 
tangible than the selling of person’s 
services. The ‘Confidential File” 
has much merit, but it lacks one 
fundamental that is essential in a 
sales campaign. It is on the shelf too 
much. As explained before, it is only 
sent out at the request of the em- 
ployer or student. 


Publicize Your Wares 


The salesman carries a catalogue. 
Practically all companies prepare a 
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catalogue, folder or some other tap. 
gible evidence of the merchandise 
they sell. Why then, not a catalogue 
of graduates, one sheet devoted to 
each student, giving pertinent infor- 
mation regarding the individual? 
When bound into a book they give 
the school a catalogue of the grady- 
ates. As many copies of this cata- 
logue as are desired can be made 
with little effort. 

The catalogues should be given to 
the employers in a community. When 
they need an employee their attention 
will be directed to such a file. A cata- 
logue of this kind can be arranged 
and indexed in such a manner as to 
make it simple for the employer to 
locate the individual who has the de- 
sired training for a possible vacancy, 

Engravings of students that have 
been used for the Yearbook can be 
run on glossy gummed paper and the 
prints pasted to the page for each 
student. This does not involve a 
great deal of cost to individual or 
school. 

An interesting booklet can readily 
be made by printing senior cuts on 
glossy paper and printing opposite 
the picture pertinent data regarding 
the student. These booklets could be 
mailed out promiscuously, bringing 
to the attention of a great number 
of employers the names of recent 
graduates who are available for 
work, 

The school, through the use of the 
forms described, and a_ placement 
director who has a great deal of ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm, can enlarge 
upon the present guidance program 
with something tangible and imme- 
diately effective. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
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When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. In it could be 
found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal 


countries, and the Latin vocabulary. 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
problems, THE JouRNAL has inaugurated a new feature devoted entirely to answering 


questions from teachers on subjects of interest to all. 
age in the book you'll find answers to these 


we've already received; on the very last 


Following are a few queries 


questions by several well-known teachers in the field. 
QUESTIONS 


1. What can be done with a student 
who refuses to do class work and is 
marking time till he becomes sixteen 
years of age so that he can leave 
school for work? 


. What are the best techniques for 
teaching typewriting one and type- 
writing two at the same time? 


Oe 


3. What is a good method for handling 
bookkeeping students whose learnt 
ability exceeds the class average 
Should they be allowed to go ahead? 

4. How can you train students in ele- 
mentary shorthand to write shorthand 
outlines in proper form and penman- 
ship rather than draw them? 
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Some Suggestions for 
Teaching Shorthand 


by S. C. Bedinger 


State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


HORTHAND has been defined 

as associative learning. The be- 
ginner is confronted with five situa- 
tions: application, association, as- 
similation, repetition, and retention. 
Defined briefly they are, application: 
act of fixing one’s mind closely or 
atientively ; association: any mental 
counection or linking established by 
a process of learning; assimilation: 
act or process of receiving new facts 
or responding to situations in con- 
formity with what is already fami- 
liar; repetition: act of repeating in 
order to learn; retention: the preser- 
vation of after effects of experience 
and learning so that recall or recog- 
nition is possible, or at least re- 
learning is easier than the learning 
of new material. Students of short- 
hand will immediately recognize the 
fact that they have experienced all 
of these situations. 

Shorthand is written by sound. 
Why not more stress on sound 
values? Are these fundamental fac- 
tors given sufficient consideration by 
shorthand teachers? None of them 
can be neglected. 


Shorthand Requires Activity 


Shorthand is a “doing” process. It 
is proficiency in an art, which is de- 
veloped and maintained only by con 
stant, faithful reviewing and re-do- 
ing. Simply being told how or read- 
ing how is not learning how to do it. 

During the last ten years it has 
been interesting and profitable to ob- 
serve the several different methods 
advocated for a quicker and more 
practical way of learning shorthand. 
But what reliable evidence is there 
to demonstrate as a fact that these 
methods are better than the so-called 
manual or better-named rational 
method? Thirty years ago the stud- 
ent was required to write each out- 
line twenty or twenty-five times. 
Later this was reduced to writing 
each character ten or fifteen times. 
Then twenty years ago the student 
was told to write the outlines once 
or twice and read back what he had 
written twenty times. This proce- 
dure was pretty good, especially on 
solid matter—because he was read- 
ing his own characters which is quite 
different from reading well-written 
shorthand plates. Some _ research 
done by the writer seven or eight 
years ago showed that among 108 
instructors in various schools—from 
private institutions to colleges and 
universities—the assignment median 
was for each word to be written 
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seven times. The requirement range 
ran from three to twenty-five times 
for each outline. Finally it has got- 
ten to where the student is advised 
to write the characters three times, 
or not at all for the first three weeks. 


Reading and Writing Basic 


The reading and writing of short- 
hand is of course the all important 
thing for the student. The wise 
teacher will keep her class doing 
these two things 90 per cent of the 
class period. However, I am in- 
clined to think the writing is prob- 





why did he think it necessary to write 
practically everything ? 

Overlearning makes forgetting 
more unlikely. What is more inspir- 
ing to the student than for the 
teacher to dictate a letter at about 
seventy-five words a minute and then 
step to the board and ask some cap- 
able student to read it back to him at 
ninety or one hundred words a min- 
ute? After which he should have 
his board notes read two or three 
times by different students. The stu- 
dent will be given an opportunity to 
see how a dictated letter should look. 
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Mr. Bedinger impresses on one of his classes that ‘‘Shorthand is a ‘doing’ process. It is 
proficiency in an art, which is developed and maintained only by constant, faithful 
reviewing and re-doing.”’ 


ably a little more important than the 
reading. I have noticed that students 
who make good notes are also good 
readers. The student must possess a 
certain amount of skill and dexterity 
with the pen; he must be able to get 
those symbols in his head on-paper 
rapidly and legibly. He must “get it 
down”. A court reporter recently 
said to me: “You know what I did 
last winter? I read and wrote every 
outline except the very simplest in 
my Manual and Dictation Books. I 
wrote some of the phrases twenty 
times”. If writing isn’t important 





The past tense of some words will be 
left out; a few short words will be 
omitted, but there will be no especial 
trouble in reading back. If neces- 
sary, the teacher may defend him- 
selt by saying that shorthand is the 
means, and typewriting—the finished 
product that is placed on the boss’s 
desk—the end. 

Why not more dictated sentence 
tests? The student will ultimately 
have to be able to write the spoken 
sentences rapidly and legibly.’ The 
writer found in his study referred 


(Continued on page 16) 
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A Commercial Club 


by Ada M. Fugate 


Moline High School 
Moline, Illinois 


ITHIN the present generation 

a new and exciting element has 
entered the classroom from kinder- 
garten to college. It is known vari- 
ously by such titles as extra-curricu- 
lar activities, school clubs, and lastly 
and perhaps most pertinently, it has 
been called the co-curricular pro- 
gram. 

As the name implies, extra-curricu- 
lar activities are legitimate school 
activities not included in the regular 
course of study, and are known by 
such classifications as dramatics, 
school publications, debating teams, 
clubs, and the like. Obviously, any 
of these activities may be curricular 
in one school and extra-curricular in 
another. 

The conclusion that a commercial 
club is a desirable addition to the ex- 
tra-curricular program is based upon 
a previous conclusion that high 
school clubs in general are desirable. 

With numberless reasons why a 
school club is desirable, and with suc- 
cessful school clubs on every hand to 
serve as models, it should be remem- 
bered that the organization of any 
school club must be based upon the 
interests and needs of the particular 
group under consideration, and never 
should one school adopt a complete 
program from another school. 

Before a club is formed, one should 
remember that while members of 
school groups should always be given 
guidance, the best results are ob- 
tained when students actually make 
and carry out their own plans. 

It follows then. that when a com- 
mercial club is formed it should 
grow out of the commercial depart- 
ment, and the common interest in the 
activity to be carried on should be a 
common desire to experiment with 
the knowledges and skills acquired in 
the classroom, and where possible, to 
enrich them. 


Forming a Commercial Club 


The first important step after pre- 
liminary plans have been made is to 
find the right faculty sponsor. The 
importance of choosing an adviser 
for such a school group can not be 
overestimated, since it has been found 
that nothing will kill a club more 
surely than an uninterested or unpre- 
pared sponsor. In filling this impor- 


tant place, then, careful consideration 
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should be given to selecting a person 
who is interested in the purposes of 
the club, who is prepared profes- 
sionally to guide the students in 
carrymy vut unese purposes, and who 
has the personal qualifications to in- 
spire the confidence of the students. 

This description covers the sort of 
sponsor all clubs long for, but not all 
clubs find. The method used in ap- 
pointing or choosing the sponsor will 
rest with the discretion of the prin- 
cipal. 

Every student in the commercial 
department should belong to the com- 
mercial club, but no one should feel 
compelled to join if he is not inter- 
ested in the program of work. Should 
the membership reach the point of 
being unwieldly, that is, beyond per- 
haps thirty or forty, the group 
should be divided. The logical divid- 
ing line in a club which includes all 
commercial students would be into 
smaller interest groups—one group 
for those interested primarily in 
bookkeeping, and another for those 
specializing in shorthand and _ type- 
writing. It is imperative that the 
club membership be kept compara- 
tively small. By keeping it so, there 
is greater opportunity for participa- 
tion in programs by individual mem- 
bers, and it is important that every 
student participate in some club 
activity. 

Authorities on the subject of clubs 
agree that school club meetings 
should be held on school premises, 
and during a regular activities pe- 
riod. It is believed that one meet- 
ing a week is not too much. 

As is the case with all school clubs, 
the commercial club would operate 
under a charter granted by the stu- 
dent council (with the approval of 
the principal). As the club de- 
veloped, a constitution, based upon 
this charter may evolve. Since the 
constitution is an outgrowth of the 
club, it should not be drawn up hur- 
riedly ; the club members should first 
be allowed an opportunity to work to- 
gether and think out the plans of or- 
ganization. 


Officers should be elected only 


after there has been ample discus- 
sion of the desirable qualifications of 
the club officers, and then only such 
officers elected as are required for 
the efficient functioning of the club. 
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The choice of good officers is impor- 


tant, for officers (like sponsors) 
have a constructive influence upon 
the members if they are worthy, 
while officers of the wrong type may 
break up a club in a short time. 


Purposes of the Club 


While the aims of the commercial 
club would be in the minds of the or- 
ganizers at the inception of the club, 
it would perhaps be after the me- 
chanics of organization were com- 
pleted that the purposes would be put 
into one-two-three order. 

The following aims’ should broad- 
en the interests of the members, 


However, because the underlying in- , 


terest of most students in a comnier- 
cial department is preparing {or 
business positions, these objectives 
are also vocational in nature. 

1. To increase interest in commer- 
cial subjects. 

2. To acquaint the members with 
modern progressive business organi- 
zation methods, systems, materials, 
and equipment. 

3. To encourage high standards of 
efficiency and achievement. 

4. To emphasize and develop the 
proper personal qualifications for 
commercial positions. 

5. To instill worthy business ethics 
and ideals. 

6. To develop an intelligent inter- 
est in the business and commercial 
life of the community by familiariz- 
ing the members with it. 


Preliminary Work 


Preliminary to arranging the club 
program, should be the appointment 
of a program committee and public- 
ity committee, other committees to 
be formed as the need arises. The 
program committee should arrange 
all programs and submit the list to 
the sponsor for approval. After the 
programs are approved, it should be 
the duty of the program committee 
to see that they are put into effect. 
The program committee should ar- 
range for the transportation of those 
who are on the program for the club 
meeting, and see that a letter of 
thanks is sent to them. These acts, 
small in themselves, establish a 
foundation of desirable habits of 
business. 

The publicity committee should 
see that the school paper receives 
notices of commercial club meetings 
for publication. Whenever a mem- 
ber of the club distinguishes himself, 
or herself, in any way, the item 
should be given to the school paper. 
There is reason to believe that items 


1McKown, H. C., School Clubs, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, p. 272. 
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of interest about the school commer- 
cial club will be accepted by local 
daily newspapers, also by local radio 
broadcasting stations. 

The publicity committee will also 
be responsible for posting notices of 
meetings on all school bulletin boards. 

The program of work for the 
semester should be planned in ad- 
vance, and arranged so each member 
of the club takes part in some way 
at one or more meetings. Every 
meeting should be conducted accord- 
ing to parliamentary procedure. 


A Work Program 


In developing the club program, 
first consideration should be given to 
appealing to the interests and needs 
o: the members, providing enough 
variation in activities to allow for 
individual differences. 

A well-rounded program would 
be inspirational, educational, recrea- 
tional, and social. 

There could be dramatizations of :? 
“How to Apply for a Position” 
“Good Grooming and its Impor- 

tance in Business” 

“What an Employer Expects of 
His Office Workers” 

“A Study of Personality Fac- 
tors that Contribute to Success in 
Business” 

“Social Etiquette” (What to do 
in given situations ) 

“How the Good and Bad Secre- 
tary Reacts to Given Situations” 


There should be informal discus- 
sions on pertinent topics where 
dramatizations may not seem feas- 
ible. 

At least once each school year, the 
commercial club could present a busi- 
ness play in the assembly for the en- 
tire student body. 

Occasionally, but not too often, 
outside talent should be brought in in 
the person of some prominent busi- 
ness man, giving a glimpse of his line 
of work. Demonstrations by short- 
hand and typewriting speed writers 
and by accounting experts always ap- 
peal to commercial students and 
serve as a challenge to them. 

Games may be built around the 
writing and answering of “ads” for 
positions, with inexpensive awards 
given to winners. For example, a 
prize to the student who says the 
most in the least number of words, 
the choice to rest with the member- 
ship. 

A well-rounded program will in- 
clude entertainment far removed 
from commercial topics, as well as 
a number of social gatherings. 

Projects of work should be given 
2 Pitts, Dora H., Commercial Student Clubs, 
Business Education World, December, 1934, p. 


305. 
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a prominent place in a club of this 
nature. Members may draw names, 
each being responsible for one per- 
son. On a prescribed number of holi- 
days, send greeting cards written in 
shorthand to this member. Scrap- 
books made up of clippings from the 
daily and school papers, including 
copies of bulletins advertising the 
club, could be included as a worthy 
project. 

H. C. McKown, in his book School 
Clubs, suggests as a worth-while 
project for a. commercial club, the 





“On field trips, the interest of club mem- 
bers usually mounts when it is possible to 
observe a former schoolmate ‘on the job’.”’ 


preparation of a small booklet con- 
taining the activities of the year, 
listed as follows: 
Purposes of the club 
Programs 
Membership roll 
Honor roll of club members 
List of shorthand and typewriting 
awards 
Information about enrollment and 
equipment of the commercial de- 
partment 
Alumni register where information 
relating to various positions 
held by former members and 
alumni may be found 


Specific Projects Desirable 


Specific projects based upon the 
purposes of the club should tax the 
resources of each member and tend 
toward a spirit of cooperation. 

Aim 1—To increase mterest in com- 
mercial subjects. 

Arrange for intra-mural speed 
classes, using the “mutual plan,” 
that is, members of the group taking 
turns dictating. This project may 
be used by both stenographic and ac- 
counting members, in turn. To the 





3 McKown, H. C., /bid., p. 275. 


“uninitiated” such a procedure may 
seem too much like a classroom ac- 
tivity. To a shorthand writer or a 
rapid calculator it’s an opportunity 
“to play ball.” 

Aim 2—To acquaint members with 
modern progressive business organi- 
zation methods, systems, material, 
and equipment. 

A method of fact-finding to ac- 
quaint members with modern busi- 
ness methods, and recommended by 
a number of business educators, is 
the laboratory method. By this 
means books, pamphlets, clippings, 
illustrations, charts and graphs on 
many occupations are made available 
to the members. This method also 
includes talks by successful citizens, 
interviews with actual workers in the 
various fields, and motion pictures. 
Aim 3-—To encourage high standards 
of efficiency and achievement. 

An intra-group typewriting con- 
test, held perhaps once each semester, 
encourages high  standards_ of 
achievement and a friendly spirit of 
rivalry. 

Aim 4—To emphasize and develop 
proper personal qualifications for 
commercial positions. 

Archibald A. Bowle, in his book 
Commercial Clubs,* believes there 
are specific abilities acquired through 
“the participation in various activi- 
ties of a club.” The following are 
cited : 

Development of tact, patience, and 
consideration for others, necessitated 
through contact with organization 
problems. 

Development of cooperative ability, 
by an understanding that it is better 
to work together than separately, 
and by the knowledge gained through 
the experience in club work that 
“united we stand, divided we fall.” 

Perhaps one of the most useful 

accomplishments of such an organi- 
zation will be the development of 
leaders who in after life can look 
back with pleasure to the training 
that membership in the club afforded. 
Aim 5—To wstill worthy business 
ethics and ideals. 
Aim 6—To develop an intelligent 
interest in the business and commer- 
cial life of the community by famili- 
arizing the members with it. 

It is doubtful if any procedure 
could be recommended which would 
familiarize club members with the 
business life of the community as 
would field trips—excursions to those 
business organizations where stu- 
dents hope later to be employed. Be- 
fore any such trips are undertaken, 


_*Bowle, Archibald A., Commercial Clubs, 
Gregg Publishing Compaany, New York, p. 72. 
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the club sponsor should know what 
positions the students are interested 
in. Then, that the activity be pur- 
poseful, careful preliminary plan- 
ning should precede each trip. This 
planning would be carried on by the 
club members, but always under the 
supervision of the club sponsor. 
First, of course, there must be full 
consent and cooperation by the em- 
ployers of the firms to be visited. 
The actual unit for study would be 
the office duties performed by an 
employee or a number of employees. 
Interest usually mounts when it is 
possible to observe a former school- 
mate “on the job.” Then, to be 
fully effective, each field trip should 
be followed up by group discussions 
and an effort to put into immediate 
practice all usable suggestions. 

At no time should these club proj- 
ects be undertaken with the primary 
aim of mastering subject matter, but 
it is reasonable to believe that a cer- 
tain amount of improvement in com- 
mercial subjects would result. 


Evaluating the Program 


That the activities of the club may 
not become static, the program (pro- 
gram in its broadest sense) should 
be tested from time to time to find 
whether it is doing the job it is in- 
tended to do. Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
well, in his book E-xtra-Curricular 
Activities, under the chapter heading 
“School Clubs,” sets down an ad- 
mirable measuring scale—‘‘ten tests 
for a school club.’”* 


1. Common interest. 


The Commercial Club as proposed 
would grow out of a common inter- 
est in activities centering around 
commercial work. 


2. The common interest may grow 
out of any one of three possible 
sources: Out of the curriculum; out 
of exploration and experiment; out 
of a source permanently outside the 
curriculum. 

The common interest in this club 
would grow out of the curriculum. 


3. Size of the club. 


The plan proposes a club small 
enough to necessitate one hundred 
per cent participation. 

4. Active participation. 

It is not the plan of this club that 
one hundred per cent participation 
implies one hundred per cent public 
performance. Some members will 
do finer work behind the scenes. This 
provision should be made for differ- 
ences in individuals. 


5 Fretwell, E. G., Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company, p. 290. 
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5: A stepping-up program. 

The club plan should provide for 
progress among the members, but the 
rate of progress is left entirely to in- 
dividual members ; and it is hoped the 
progress will come as a by-product 
since it is not the intention to make 
of the club a class, 


6. Satisfaction. 


The permanency of the club will 
be determined by whether or not the 
members find satisfaction in what 
the club is doing. 


7. Membership. 


Members not interested in active 
participation in the program of work 
should withdraw (especially so when 
membership is limited to keep the 
size of the group from becoming un- 
wieldy). The vacancy may then be 
filled by an interested person. 


8. The club’s relation to the school. 
By providing specific opportunities 


for developing desirable traits, such 
as cooperation, courtesy, and the like, 
the club would be aiding the school 
to achieve its objectives. 


9. The club name. 


The club name should be selected 
by club members only after the 
length of the preliminary membership 
list indicates whether the club would 
include all commercial students or 
be split into smaller interest groups, 


10. The club sponsor. 


The club plan recognizes the im- 
portance of a suitable sponsor. 

It is recognized that to be effective 
club plans must be localized since no 
two schools offer identical problems 
or solutions. It is also recognized 
that no club plans, even with a spe- 
cific school in mind, should be made 
with the idea of adopting them in 
their entirety. 








Some 


Suggestions 


For 


Teaching Shorthand 


(Continued from page 13) 


to above that 74 per cent of the 
shorthand instructors were using dic- 
tated tests. How about more em- 
phasis on vocabulary building? The 
latest standard dictionary contains 
over six hundred thousand entries. 


How Much Attention to Rules? 


We have heard a good deal of con- 
troversy about the teaching of rules 
—as though the instructor spent a 
great part of his time requiring stu- 
dents to memorize the rules. It seems 
to me that this issue has been magni- 
fied far beyond its scope. We find 
about a dozen fundamental but sim- 
ple rules in the Manual. They should 
require but a small part of the stu- 
dent’s time; he should learn them by 
immediate application in writing the 
outlines. When he deems it neces- 
sary, which is not often, the teacher 
may take a minute or two recalling 
and demonstrating the application of 


the rule in order to refresh the stu- 
dent’s memory. 

A psychologist in one of our 
largest universities recently made the 
statement that an older system of 
shorthand was better adapted to the 
learning situation than a later popu- 
lar American system. From what I 
could learn, he had made only a 
cursory examination of the two sys- 
tems. One of our famous novelists 
and playwrights states that a person 
should not be allowed to write about 
Shakespeare, unless he has _ read 
Shakespeare. We might say that a 
person should not be permitted to 
tell us what is the best system of 
shorthand unless he has_ really 
studied the different systems. 

A royal road or magic method of 
learning a worth-while system of 
shorthand has never been, and prob- 
ably never will be discovered. 
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AR presents a challenge to all 

to do everything in their power 
fo contribute to victory. It will take 
the utmost in combined effort of 130,- 
000,000 people in these United States 
to win! 

Upon the educators of this country 
rests the enormous task of leading 
the way in the maintaining of civilian 
morale, the prevention of hysteria 
and the direction of training for in- 
school and out-of-school people, old 
and young, in order to better prepare 
for the tremendous undertaking that 
contronts us. 

Teachers of business subjects have 
a rare opportunity to serve and to 
add greatly to their professional 
status in their communities. Now as 
never before business is welcoming 
the assistance of school people. We 
have much to offer. Business has 
many troubles. 

Retailing today is on the spot. As 
time goes on the spot is going to 


become more and more uncomfort-. 


able. 
The retailer must operate in the 
face of scarcities, substitutions, ris- 


ing prices, rising taxes, increased 
government regulation and a dimin- 
ishing labor supply. He must com- 
pete in the labor market with the 
higher salaries being offered by pro- 
duction industries. He cannot hope 
to meet these salaries and remain 
in business. 


The Retailer’s Wartime Role 


The retailer is morally obligated 
and in many instances legally re- 
strained from permitting unwarrant- 
ed increases in the price of merchan- 
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by Glen |. Myers 


Regional Supervisor of Distributive 
Education 
Springfield, Illinois 





“What other activity comes in 
contact so often with such a vast 
majority of the consuming public 
as does the retailing of goods and 
services? Where else is there such 
a golden opportunity to sell 
America first, last, and always as 
over the counter, face to face with 
Mr, and Mrs, America?” 





dise. He must eliminate all “scare” 
advertising, particularly the “buy now 
because prices are rising.” He must 
encourage the use of substitutes and 
assist in the developing of substi- 
tutes for many items that have come 
to be considered as necessities. He 
must cooperate with the government 
in the sale of defense stamps and 
bends thereby diverting funds that 
might otherwise be spent for his mer- 
chandise. This is indeed a paradoxi- 
cal situation. 


At the close of the year 1940 there 


were 1,770,360 retailers in the United © 


States, doing an annual volume of 
forty-three billions of dollars. Re- 
tailing has become the third largest 
industry in the land, yielding only 
to agriculture and manufacturing. In 
the face of all these facts it is ob- 
vious to all that the part it must play 
in winning the war is of breath- 
taking proportions. Retailing must 
assemble and distribute the goods 
necessary to meet the needs of 130,- 
000,000 people. It must do it in 








The Retailing Teacher's Part in 
The Victory Program 


the face of the problems previously 
mentioned together with many others 
we do not, yet realize. 

A large part of the job of main- 
taining civilian morale rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the retailer and 
his salespeople. A discontented peo- 
ple can wreck our war effort. What 
makes people discontented more 
quickly than the inability to get the 
things they want and need unless 
they thoroughly understand why 
their wants and needs are not to be 
satisfied ? 

To maintain morale we must con- 
stantly practice and preach the doc- 
trine of faith in America, faith in 
our future, faith in our government 
and faith that right will triumph in 
this titanic world struggle and that 
we are right! 

What other activity comes in con- 
tact so often with such a vast ma- 
jority of the consuming public as 
does the retailing of goods and serv- 
ices? Where else is there such a 
golden opportunity to sell America 
first, last, and always as over the 





Three Pictures from a Panel Displayed by Jacksonville (Illinois) High Schuol at the Recent Convention of the Illinois Vocational 
Association Showing Activities of the Jacksonville Distributive Education Program. This Panel Received the Blue Ribbon. 


counter, face to face with Mr. and 
Mrs. America? 


Salespeople Can Aid Morale 


A great percentage of the retail- 
er’s contact with his customers is 
through the salespeople in his employ. 
If these salespeople are not adequate- 
ly trained the job of maintaining ci- 
vilian morale is going to suffer. Good 
will will be sacrificed because of fail- 
ure on the part of the individual 
whose duty it is to explain satisfac- 
torily to the customer why certain 
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items can no longer be had, why 
prices are up, why a different article 
may be used instead of the one asked 
for. 

The retailer hopes to stay in busi- 
ness. He must maintain good will 
in spite of handicaps and restrictions 
so that his customers will still be 
with him when the war is won. 

The turnover in retail personnel 
is becoming a tremendous problem. 
The military services and war indus- 
tries are taking people from retail- 
ing in ever increasing numbers. The 
time may come, perhaps sooner than 
we can believe, when the retailer 
must staff his business with boys and 
girls of junior and senior level in 
high school and men and women 
not fitted for military or industrial 
service ! 

These new employees must be 
trained within a minimum of time. 
They must be taught the principles of 
courteous, prompt customer service, 
and how to explain away customer 
grievances and impatience at the in- 
ability to buy many of the items that 
have come to be considered essential 
to everyday life. Experienced em- 
ployees must be retrained to a reali- 
zation of the new problems confront- 
ing the business and all must be 
taught to “sell America” at every op- 
portunity. They must all be trained 
to help the customer buy wisely, 
trained to detect and prevent the ten- 
dency to hoard. 

This is a huge task. We cannot 
hope for perfection. However we 
can do much to help. The teacher 
of retailing (and other business 
teachers) must work closely with the 
business interests in his community 
in the proper training of these new 
employees. He must assist them in 
securing the services offered by state 
boards for vocational education in the 
presentation of a national victory 
training program for retailing. He 
should bring to their attention train- 
ing mediums such as films, film 
strips and new short training courses 
treating specific types of merchandis- 
ing and merchandise. 


Part-Time Jobs for Students 


The teacher of retailing should en- 
list boys and girls of high school age 
to do their part for victory by train- 
ing for and accepting part-time jobs 
in retail stores. He should also stand 
ready to arrange and offer classes 
for the training of adults who are 
available for full or part-time em- 
ployment in distributive occupations. 
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Educators must bear in mind that 
as the labor supply becomes increas- 
ingly scarce there is bound to be a 
tendency for high school boys and 
girls to drop out of school to accept 
full-time employment. This tendency 
must be counteracted so long as it 
is not essential to the national welfare 
that their labor be made available. 

One of the most practical ways to 
counteract this tendency is through 
the. cooperative work plan. Student 
programs can be arranged so that 
they may work part time and at- 
tend school part time. This will not 
only increase the available labor sup- 
ply but will keep these boys and 
girls in school. Coordination of 
work experience with school training 
will continue to make more effective 
workers and better citizens. This 
plan must be applied to industrial 
and office occupations as well as to 
distributive. 

In many localities there is a need 





for the organization of more eye. 
ning school classes in office occupa- 
tions. Particularly is there a grow- 
ing shortage of office machine opera- 
tors. 

It is the task and duty of the 
business teacher to assist the business- 
men of the community to foresee as 
nearly as possible what the needs are 
going to be in the way of personnel, 
When the needs are determined offer 
the training desired. After you learn 
what your community wants in the 
way of emergency training write your 
state board for vocational education 
and tell them what you want 
to do. It may be possible that funds 
are available to assist you. Too many 
of our schools seem more interested 
in the funds that can be secured 
than in doing a service that is need- 
ed. Your state department will be 
glad to assist you in making neces- 
sary surveys. It is maintained to 
serve you in any way possible. 





A TEST FOR EMPLOYED OFFICE WORKERS 


In a recent issue of the Metropolitan Spotlight, published by Metropolitan School of 
Business in Los Angeles, it was suggested that employed office workers test themselves 
with the aid of the accompanying chart to see just how good their skills have become 
since they have been on the job. They are advised to compare present skills with the 
chart of standards set up by Metropolitan School of Business for newly trained workers 
in order to learn if experience on the job has contributed to their proficiency at their 


work. 


METROPOLITAN STANDARDS CHART 








Kind of Work 


Rate of Production 


Comments 





Adding Machine operation 


3600 items per hour 


Check listings 





Addressograph plate cutting 


3 in 2 minutes 
2 in 3 minutes 


Keyboard Graphotype 
Dial Graphotype 





Billing Machine Operation 


40 bills per hour 
2 minutes each 
90 seconds each 
75 seconds each 


(Ave. 3-4 items ea.) 
Elliott-Fisher 
Underwood-Fanfold 
Electromatic 





Bookkeeping Machine postings 


100-140 per hour 
300-325 per hour 


Typewriter type 
High keyboard type 








Calculating Machine operation 
(key driven) 


80 invoices per hr. 
7-8000 figures per hr. 


30 invoices per hr. 


5 items each; original exten- 
sions, not verifying 

5 items each; verifying 

Addition 





Filing or finding cards alpha- 


300 per hour 








betically 
Transcribing 20 words per min. From shorthand * 
25 words per min. From cylinder 
Typing From flat list 


Straight copy 
Addressing envelopes 
Fill-ins 
Addresses and salutations 
Salutations only 
Duplicate letters with enve- 
lope 
Stencil cutting 


10 per hour 
4 per hour 


60 words per min. 
150 per hour 


100 per hour 
225 per hour 


20 lines in body 
814x11 sheet, single spaced 


— 





— 





* The dictation speed for the 20-words-a-minute transcription rate would be between 90 and 100 


words a minute. 
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card on which could be record- 
ed statistical information needed by 
the United States Census Bureau, he 
periormed a great service to business 
in general. Each card used in the 
census was coded in such a way that 
it indicated age, occupation, nativity, 
and other pertinent facts for one in- 
dividual. The feat of speedily sort- 
ing, resorting, and analyzing this 
enormous mass of data was accom- 
plished by automatic sorting and tab- 
ulating machines built for the pur- 
pose. Business has adopted these 
same machines, with some modifica- 
tions, to organize and compile sta- 
tistical information based upon com- 
mercial transactions. In Los Angeles 
today these electric accounting ma- 
chines are used by the aircraft com- 
panies, motion picture studios, de- 
partment stores, public utilities, and 
in four civil service fields. 

The use of the electric accounting 
machines created a demand for a new 
kind of office worker, the key punch 
operator. Her work is to prepare 
a card which records the information 
for some unit transaction. She does 
this by punching holes representing 
code numbers in different “fields” of 
the card, using the electric or hand 
operated key punch machine. The 
fields may represent, for example, 
date, customer’s number, salesman’s 
number, cost amount, or many other 
coded facts. There is room on an 
ordinary key punch card for eighty 
punches across the card and twelve 
punches vertically. The job of the 
key punch operator is to learn to op- 
erate the numeric punch with speed 
and accuracy, at the minimum of 10,- 
000 punches per hour. 

The Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness in Los Angeles has offered a 
training program in key punch opera- 
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tion for the past five years. Recently 
the training program has been ex- 
panded to fill the needs of industry, 
and twenty-eight girls are now being 
trained at one time. As Metropolitan 
School of Business is a public school 
on the graduate level, emphasis has 
always been on job placement and the 
training program is constructed with 
that in mind. A description of the 
set-up at this school may not be ap- 
plicable to the average secondary 
school, but because of its newness, it 
is felt that business educators will be 
interested in the program of selection 
and training. 


Selection 


Care in the selection of prospective 
students is a determining factor in 
the success of training key punch op- 
erators. The instructor works in 
close cooperation with the school 
counseling office in choosing trainees. 
On the basis of the past years’ ex- 
perience, these things have been 
found to be prognostic: 

1. Girls who are successfully pur- 
suing a stenographic, accounting, ma- 
chine bookkeeping, or machine calcu- 
lation “major” are rarely advised to 
take key punch work. The best and 
most satisfied candidates are those 
who have no specific marketable skill 
other than typewriting. The type 
of work and the employment possi- 
bilities are explained to these girls. 
Very often this introduction to key 
punch work is their first knowledge 
of this new field. 

2. Good typists usually make good 
key punch operators for both the 
numeric and alphabetic printing 





At the Top of the Page Are Pictured Some 
Students Learning To Operate the Key 
Punch Machine. 





Selection, Training 


Placement 


Key Punch 
Operators 


by Virginia D. O’Neill 


Metropolitan Schoo! of Business 


Los Angeles California 


punches, the latter machine being 
very much like an electric typewriter. 
A typing rate of 45 words a minute 
or better is required of applicants. 

3. There seems to be some degree 
of positive correlation between key 
punch production and clerical ability 
as measured by Minnesota Vocation 
Test for Clerical Workers. Accord- 
ing to studies made by the United 
States Employment Service, the co- 
efficient of correlation varied from 
plus .24 to plus .33. A study being 
made at the present time with a 
group of trainees seems to indicate 
positive correlation. 

4. Age and appearance must be 
taken into consideration when assign- 
ing students to key punch work. The 
upper age limit is twenty-five years, 
the same as the limit set for students 
trained by the International Business 
Machines Corporation, from whom 
the equipment in use at Metropolitan 
School of Business is rented. Ap- 
pearance is not so important in a 
position which does not call for meet- 
ing the public, but it may be the de- 
ciding factor in the oral interview. 

5. Good physical and mental co- 
ordination are necessary in key punch 
work. Steady nerves, good health, 
good eyesight, and at least average 
mental alertness are essential. Girls 
should have an aptitude for detailed, 
painstaking work. 

6. There should be a certain liking 
for machine work. Although an op- 
erator may not punch continuously 
for the entire day, she must be willing 
to work for sustained periods of time. 


Training and Job Experience 


When a student is assigned to key 
punch work, her course of study is 
arranged to make her a well-rounded 
office worker. During the time she 
is in school, her daily schedule will 
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include 2 to 3 periods of key punch 
practice, 2 periods of typewriting, and 
short term courses (five to ten 
weeks) in filing, arithmetic, office 
machines, record keeping, office ex- 
perience and civil service. It is felt 
that a solid foundation of clerical 
training should be behind every 
specialized machine operator, in or- 
der to make her work more meaning- 
ful and interesting and to provide an 
opportunity for advancement. 

From 100 to 125 hours are required 
to train a key punch operator on 
the numeric machine to meet the 
minimum employment _ standard. 
Translated into the graduate school 
program, it means that a student is 
trained in from 12 to 15 weeks to 
take her place in the business world. 
In the past year trainees have been 
given 60 hours practice on the alpha- 
betic printing punch in addition to 
the numeric punch. This addition- 
al training increases the period in 
school to about 20 weeks, but it 
qualifies an operator for two differ- 
ent jobs. 

The training program at the Met- 
ropolitan School of Business is par- 
ticularly effective because students 
have the opportunity to combine 
practice with actual key punch work 
under real business conditions. After 
a preliminary few weeks in which 
the student learns the keyboard of 
her machine and the manipulation 
of cards, she is sent to the offices 
of the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education where she receives addi- 
tional instruction and does work, un- 
der supervision, which will be used 
for actual records. All student work 
is verified and a girl’s progress is 
usually rapid after this time. The 
type of work varies from data used 
by the Research and Guidance sec- 
tion to that used by the Stock Ac- 
counting Division of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education. This cadet 
assignment includes filing, sorting 
and other clerical work connected 
with the Hollerith method, besides 
the inestimable value of the experi- 
ence of associating with paid workers 
on the job in a real office. 

At this time a trainee has an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
the related machines in her work, 
namely: the sorting machine, gang 
punch, duplication punch, alphabetic 
printing punch, and some of the tab- 
ulating (accounting) machines. In 
some cases a key punch operator may 
advance to become a tabulating ma- 
chine operator. Usually, however, 
young men are selected for the tabu- 
lating machine work as they are bet- 
ter fitted for the mechanical and 
physical requirements. 
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Placement 


Employment demands for key 
punch operators have increased as 
the training program at Metropolitan 
School of Business has increased. Up 
to the present time placement has 
been 100 per cent. Many girls have 
been absorbed in the defense indus- 
tries as the accompanying table will 
show. When the time comes that they 
will no longer be needed in the air- 
craft companies, business in general 
will probably be able to absorb them 
as the use of electric accounting ma- 
chines becomes more widespread. 





JOB PLACEMENTS MADE 











Type of firm employing Percentage 
Aircraft Companies 54 
Civil Service 18 
Insurance Companies 6 
Banks 4 
Public Utilities 4 
Other Firms 14 














The salary scale for key punch em- 
ployees is that of the specialized ma- 
chines operator, usually _ slightly 
above the rate paid to general office 
workers. The aircraft companiés 
lead all the types of firms listed above 
in amount of salary paid, which is 
usual in a time like the present. 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 
(Continued from page 9) 


conferences. I predicted that this would 
be the case. Now that the meeting is over 
I want to urge all who have any interest 
in unit planning to compare the Yearbook 
of the 1942 convention, when it becomes 
available, with the yearbooks of the same 
Association for the years 1931 and 1932 
when “Classroom Methods of Teaching” 
was the theme. I predict that little dif- 
ference will be found between these two 
documents as far as the central theme of 
the 1942 meeting is concerned. In other 
words, teachers told how they teach their 
subject, or some one aspect of it. There 
were almost as many different concepts of 
“unit-plan” teaching as there were speak- 
ers. Personally I failed to detect more 
than one speaker who discussed his plan 
for teaching a certain subject in a way 
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that would have satisfied Dr. Roy 0, 
Billett, who made the opening address on 
the general theme. 

I hesitate to make the above comments 
because of my fear that someone will 
think that I am criticizing this meeting. 
Such is not the case. I have nothing but 
praise for the program as a whole and 
for every aspect of the convention. But I 
do want to raise a question as to whether 
or not there must always be a “theme” 
and, more especially, whether or not that 
theme when chosen should be some alleg- 
edly new concept of educational practice 
which has been given a catchy name, which 
is in the experimental stage, and which is 
as yet understood by relatively few of 
those who will be asked to speak, and even 
fewer of those who will listen. 
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Aiming at Championship 
by Henriette Jeannotte 
St. Aloysius High School 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


This design was awarded a blue 
ribbon in the Third Annual Interna- 
tional Art Typing Contest for student 
typists last year. It. is an outline type 
ot design in which only the period 
and parentheses were used. The car- 
riage was controlled and the variable 
line spacer used for shading. 


Other entries in this contest and 
in the First Open Art Typing Contest 
for the general public will appear in 
later issues of THE JOURNAL. The 
contests are conducted by Julius Nel- 
son, Windber High School, Windber, 
Pennsylvania, 
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Evening School Typing Instruction, 


st Seegeoig papers, scoring pa- 
pers, grading papers, recording 
grades, recording attendance—these 
are the headaches which prevent a 
teacher’s giving his full attention to 
the individual student. It is these, 
added to his normal day’s school 
work, which make evening school 
teaching difficult and fatiguing. It is 
these time-consuming, irksome cleri- 
cal duties which monopolize his free 
evenings. It is these which may be 
almost entirely eliminated by the 
evening school typing instructor who 
accepts these two admonitions: 


1. Don’t grade—count! 
2. Don’t record—check ! 


A Shortcut to Grades 


What is the simplest and best 
method of measuring student work? 
No longer do alert typewriting teach- 
ers—either in day school or evening 
school, in high school or business 
college—waste long hours reading 
papers for errors and grading every 
sheet. No longer is correcting typing 
papers a mystery story where the 
teacher plays detective to Sherlock 
out the mis-strokes of pupils. 

Instead, teachers lean upon busi- 
ness’s own methods of measurement 
—counting production. Translated 
into tackling that stack of papers on 
his desk, this means that the teacher 
should assign a “point” or “credit” 
or “dollar” value upon each piece of 
work the student does, and grade his 
efforts on the points earned. 

Papers need not be individually 
graded, A for a perfect copy, B for 
a sheet with one error, et cetera. 
There is no “standard curve” basis 
for such a procedure. Instead, the 
student should be “paid” with a 
point for each piece of work he 
pounds out at an “acceptable” or 
usable level of accuracy or speed. 
His final grade at the end of the 
grading period would be determined 
by the total, or average, points he 
earned, based on “standard curve” 
calculations, 

“Acceptable” may mean doing a 
letter with not more than two cor- 
rectible (erasable, or insertable) er- 
rors; or doing a five minute continu- 
ity writing with a limited number of 
misstrokes, based on any standard 
the teacher announces. 

The student should know of the 
plan. Freed of his error-fearing 
tensions, taught to emphasize pro- 
duction, he will produce more and 
better work than ever before—and 
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Editor’s Note: Mr. Lloyd con- 
cludes his consideration of the 
problems of the typing teacher in 
the evening school with a sug- 
gested grading procedure to elim- 
inate much of the _teacher’s 
“paper work.” By putting his 
students on a productivity basis, 
he eliminates the need for detec- 
tivizing. 





the grading is so much easier. 

“He'll go on an error-making ram- 
page!” the old-fashioned teacher 
shouts. 

To the contrary, a check on over 
2000 student papers showed that 60 
per cent of the students regularly 
made one /ess error than they were 
permitted; that is, if allowed three, 
they averaged two; if allowed two, 
they averaged one ; and when allowed 
one, made none. As a matter of 
fact, this technic of lowering the 
“ante” is a highly successful method 
of increasing accuracy of control. 
Interpreted, this means that the stu- 
dent will not suffer for being allowed 
to make errors; to the contrary, he 
will gain in assurance, accuracy, 
speed, and productivity. 

The teacher sets his own value on 
what earns a point. A five minute 
writing takes about the same effort 
as an average letter; and so, when on 
that unit of work, a student might 
earn points on either an acceptable 
timed writing or a mailable letter. 
A page of manuscript and a ten 
minute writing offer a similar bal- 
ance; so perhaps the teacher will 
allow a point for each acceptable con- 
tinuity practice and for each such 
page of the manuscript. The scale 
of acceptability is the thermometer 
of production, and rise and falls with 
the work being typed. 

When grading, the problem is 
simple. Instead of reading the work 
of the student—detectivizing — the 
instructor permits him to submit 
only acceptable work. The instructor 
has only to count the pages or points. 
By totalling these at the end of the 
grading period—week, month, six- 
weeks, et cetera—or perhaps by find- 





ing the average-per-day, the teacher 
has in an instant the student’s grade 
without having to average a number 
of A’s and B’s and C’s. The number 
of points, or the average necessary 
for a certain grade would be based 
on the average student’s production 
as determined by the usual normal 
curve of distribution. 





Don’t grade—count! 


Achievement Record Form 


The point system above described 
is applicable to any typing class. 
It is particularly handy when used 
with evening school classes where 
record keeping is such a problem. 

To what use does the evening 
school teacher put the records he 
keeps? What does he need? Prob- 
ably these: 

1. Student information 

2. Attendance record 

3. Reasons for absence 

4. Achievement and progress in 
speed 

5. Achievement and progress in 
exercises 

6. Grades 

The illustration on the next page 
shows a form successfully used in 
securing these details and in eliminat- 
ing the teacher’s paper work in the 
Pittsburgh business college where it 
was evolved over a five year period 
of experimentation. 

Basically, the student records his 
work, his reasons for absence, and 
the amount of work being submitted. 
The teacher merely checks the work 
which indicates points. 

1. Student Information. 

The section at the top of the form 
provides space for essential informa- 
tion about the student. It is interest- 
ing to note that 84 per cent of the 
students’who attend the Pittsburgh 
evening school have had some typing 
instruction before. They attend for 
these general reasons: 60 per cent to 
“review the course,” “increase speed,” 
“improve accuracy,” etc.; 17 per 
cent to “prepare for (specific) pro- 
motion,” “civil service,” etc.; 15 per 
cent to “take full course” in prepara- 
tion for a stenographic position ; and 
8 per cent for personal use or spe- 
cific application of typing skill. 

2. Attendance Records. 

The student fills in the data for 
the evening’s work in the set of lines 
horizontal to the number (in the first 
column) which indicates the class 
night of the month. There is a space 
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to indicate the month. Attendance 
is easily checked by counting the 
number of nights which are filled 
out completely. 

3. Reasons for Absence. 

Absences stand out clearly on the 
torm because no work is recorded 
for that evening. The next night a 
student attends, he writes his reason 
for absence in the last column. 
When the reason is understandable— 
it is usually “worked overtime” or 
“illness,” although a sprinkling of 
weddings do creep in!—that night is 
not counted in averaging the stu- 
dent’s monthly work. 

4. Achievement and Progress in 
Speed. 

In the four sets of three-blank 

boxes beside the evening’s number, 
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the ‘student records his gross speed, 
his number of errors, and the num- 
ber of minutes for which his continu- 
ity practice was timed. From such a 
record his progress can be readily 
noted, and—important to the teacher 
—his work can be readily assigned 
points toward grades. 


It is worth noting here that the 
continuity practices—the usual shib- 
boleth is “timed writings”—are used 
in this school not so much for meas- 
urement as for developing speed. 
That is why the student records 
gross instead of net speed. Normally 
a typist can sustain his fullest effort 
for two minutes; so, for the first 
month, the student has only two- 
minute writings and usually raises 
his speed for that period at least a 
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1-%+ /-+ 
Tu. Th. 


° reques 


return it 


Exercises 


2 
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ACHIEVEMENT RECORD 


Student fills in heading, the data recorded on the narrow lines, the total periods per 
month, and reasons for absence. Teacher or grader fills in the points and totals columns 
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and month’s grade. 
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word per night. The next month, the 
writings are for three minutes, then 
for four, and finally for five, with 
the objective of carrying the two- 
minute speed over into longer writ- 
ings. After the five minute interval 
the cycle returns to the two minute 
writings and resumes its progress, 
The device has been eminently suc- 
cessful in its application. The stu- 
dent preparing for civil service or 
immediate employment tests is of 
course given longer writings. 

In scoring for points, the student 
earns a credit with each perfect writ- 
ing—not difficult on such short writ- 
ings—that is produced at a higlier 
speed than his preceding point-earn- 
ing speed. This, again, is an emp/ia- 
sis on increasing production. By 
having opportunity for four such 
writings, the student is really relaxed 
in his typing of continuity practices. 
Using the same copy for each of his 
writings, the student raises his level 
of speed by the repetitive practice. 


5. Achievement and Progress in E x- 
ercises. 

By recording his acceptably done 
exercises in the broad middle column, 
the student not only keeps his place 
in the text, but provides the teacher 
with an entry which is easily check- 
marked and counted. (Note that in 
the illustration, in Night 5, the stu- 
dent passed the first unit’s classifica- 
tion test, which counts a point just as 
does a lesson.) 


6. Grading. 

After the last class night in the 
month, the teacher prepares her 
grades in a fraction of a minute. 
She simply takes the accumulated 
total of points (kept up-to-date in 
the next-to-last column) and divides 
it by the number of periods the stu- 
dent has attended. In the illustration, 
the pupil was present two periods 
for seven nights, for a total of 14 
periods. During that time, she 
earned 21 points, meriting an average 
of 1.5 points. 

Your own experience with the nor- 
mal scores made by students, either 
in terms of total points or terms 
of average points, will indicate how 
many points merit a particular grade. 
Pragmatically, the schoo! uses 2.0 for 
an A, 1.5 for a B, and 1.0 fora C 
since past records reveal this fits a 
normal group. 


Using the Form 


The Student. 

The typewriting student is given 
the achievement record and its use is 
explained to him upon his assign 


ment to the class. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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A Practical Office Training Course 


|* the fall of 1940, Principal Ray- 
mond D. Meade installed the of- 
fice practice unit at Bloom Township 
High School to provide a practical 
course for training young people in 
office procedure. The work done is 
actual work—under conditions simi- 
lar to an office. There are twenty- 
five boys and girls enrolled in the 
course for fifty-five minutes a day. 
Sixteen of these students stay on 
for an additional fifty-five minutes. 

[he purpose of the office practice 
course is to develop in these young 
people occupational competency in 
shorthand, typewriting and office ma- 
chines, and secondly, to develop de- 
sirable personal traits, desirable of- 
fice personality, and common sense 
and judgment to help these young 
people secure and hold positions. 

A schedule, covering the different 
phases of the class and the different 
machines, is rotated every two weeks. 
For instance, each student in office 
practice works on the Ditto dupli- 
cator for two weeks, then is as- 
signed to a different machine for the 
next two weeks. In the course of 
the year, each student has had ex- 
perience on all types. of office ma- 
chines and has had some experience 
on different types of work. In the 
spring, after a student has finished 
his required 
units, he may 
specialize in the 
feld of his 
choice. 


Job Assignments 
for the School 


The work of 
the office prac- 
tice class is di- 
vided into (1) 
the rental book 
system; (2) ac- 
tivity tickets; 
(3) duplicating 
(including prep- 
aration of sten- 
cils and Ditto 
sheets, and the 
use of the il- 
luminated drawing board); (4) 
switchboard ; (5) calculating course ; 
(6) workbook assignments; (7) 
filing, stenographic, clerical, and pa- 
per cutting; (8) field trips, vocation- 
al films, demonstrations, lectures by 
personnel managers, open house, and 
a course on salesmanship. 

To describe briefly the rental book 
system—each semester the office 
practice students, with the help of 
the school faculty, rent ten thou- 
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sand books to the student body. 
The rental of the books and the 
issuance of receipt cards is com- 
pleted by the office practice class 
in a single day. 

Approximately 1,200 students buy 
activity tickets each year. Six hun- 
dred are bought on the installment 
plan whereby the student pays ten 
cents a week. These dimes are col- 
lected every Tuesday from 55 home- 
rooms and the homeroom collector 
brings his file to the office practice 
room to be audited. The class is- 
sues these tickets, collects the dimes, 
audits the money, and keeps the 
books. Last year the class collect- 
ed $1,749.10 in dimes. 

Duplicating is done for sixty-five 
members of the faculty and the ad- 
ministration office. We have a Dit- 
to duplicator, two Mimeograph du- 
plicators (one No. 77 model and 
one No. 91 model), and a Model 
40 Multilith Duplicator. On the No. 
91 model Mimeograph duplicator, 
work is done in black and white 
and color combinations. <A few of 





Students at Work in the Office Practice Room at Bloom Township High School. 
Miss Lynott Is Assisting the Young Man at the Multilith Duplicator, to the Left 


the jobs we do are “Florella,” the 
Latin booklet ; the yearbooks for the 
P.T.A. Council; the magazine for 
the Audubon Club; postal card no- 
tices and programs for the farmers’ 
night-school. We duplicate about 
14,000 sheets a month and prepare 
approximately 500 stencils during the 
year. On the Ditto gelatin duplica- 
tor, we duplicate short runs such 
as study hall charts, maps and no- 
tices. 





On the Multilith Duplicator we 
run letterheads for the Broadcaster, 
Bloom’s newspaper, letterheads for 
the school, athletic eligibility’ cards, 
billheads, graduates’ record cards, 
hall passes, and attendance cards. 
We print thirty different office forms 
on the Multilith Duplicator, The 
majority of the work is on photo- 
graphic plates, but there are some 
runs on Multex plates and Dupli- 
mats. 


Handle Switchboard Duties 


Each student has an opportunity 
to work on the key switchboard in 
the main office. Here they handle 
84 inside phones—in addition to the 
outside calls. If a student has a 
free hour during the school day, 
he is assigned to the office as “switch- 
board’”—if not, he is scheduled for 
switchboard for a period of three 
weeks during the office practice 
period. While at the switchboard, 
the student acts as receptionist. 

We have nine calculators, and an 
adding machine. Each student com- 
pletes a course covering addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, division, 
credit balances, and so on. We use 
the machines extensively in keep- 
ing the books for the activity tickets 
and rental book system. 

Our textbook 
is Applied Sec- 
retarial Practice 
and the work- 
book which ac- 
companies it. 
This course 
calls for repre- 
sentative assign- 
ments — tran- 
scribing letters, 
making out bills, 
typing legal pa- 
pers, and writ- 
ing checks. 

Besides mak- 
ing up the file 
for the rental 
book _ system, 
each student 
files a practice 
set of miniature letters—alphabeti- 
cally and geographically. Each day 
there is some stenographic work— 
letters, reports, telegrams and ma- 
chine dictation. On the paper cutter 
we cut paper for the cafeteria, art 
department, and the commercial de- 
partment. 

Each year the office practice class 
visits the Office Equipment Show 
at the Palmer House and the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry. We 
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make the latter trip because of the 
vocational aspects of the Museum. 
During the year there are demon- 
strations by representatives of equip- 
ment companies. We invite three per- 
sonnel managers from local indus- 
tries and companies to talk to us on 
“Job Opportunities in Chicago 
Heights and Necessary Qualifications 
For Those Seeking Employment.” 
We are well aware that there is an 
alarming lack of knowledge in the 
correct use of the telephone among 
the majority of office workers. With 
this fact in mind, three vocational 
movies are shown, two pertaining 
to correct business telephone tech- 
nique, and the other on the use of 
the dictating machine in business. 


Make Contacts At Open House 


In April, some forty members of 
the Manufacturing Association are 
invited to Open House. These in- 
vitations take the form of personal 
letters sent to the members. The 
entire class is present that evening 
to operate the machines and act as 
guides and ushers. They meet these 
men at the door and escort them 
around the room. Obviously, they 
get pretty well acquainted during 
this time. Last year, such contacts 
resulted in about 10 jobs for the 
office practice class. 

The teacher who has the book- 
store and acts as purchasing agent 
at Bloom High School gives a series 
of two lectures in salesmanship to 
the office practice class each spring. 
Mr. Odegard, who taught salesman- 
ship for a number of years, has 
both theoretical and practical ex- 
perience in this field. His lectures 
have proved a boon to the students 
in getting along with people and in 
dealing with the public. 

Each spring one of the assistant 
personnel managers of the Public 
Service Company of Northern II- 
linois talks to the class on “What 
a Prospective Employer Looks for 
When Hiring.” He discusses the 
importance of personal appearance 
and personal traits in an office work- 
er. After his talk he interviews 
each member of the class as a pros- 
pective employee. Last year two 
people were offered jobs by this 
company. 


Perform Defense Activities 


Currently, members of the office 
practice class are doing volunteer 
typing and stenographic work on 
Saturdays and after school at the 
Selective Service office, the Red 
Cross, and the Girl Scouts. It has 
proven to be wonderful experience 
for them, and at the same time the 
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students feel they are helping their 
country by doing their bit. 

Another defense activity which 
the class has assumed is the audit- 
ing and issuing of defense saving 
stamps for nearly 2,000 students. 
Each student is pledged to buy so 
many stamps between now and June. 
The homeroom collectors collect the 
money from the students each week 
(the same plan as was outlined for 
the activity ticket collection) and 
turn in the envelopes to the office 
practice auditors. We post the en- 
tries in the journal and paste the 
stamps on each student’s folder. The 
defense savings stamp folders are 
kept on file in the office practice room 
until the amount pledged has been 
paid. The folder is then turned over 
to the owner. 

The homeroom collector has an 
envelope on which are typed the 
names of all the students in that 
homeroom who are pledged to buy 
defense saving stamps. Beside each 
name is a square for each week of 


Evening School 


Typing 





school. The homeroom collector 
makes the entries for the week in 
the proper square. When the en- 
velopes are turned over to the of- 
fice practice students they are au- 
dited. The posting is done from these 
envelopes. 

The office practice students regis- 
tered the volunter defense workers 
several months ago. They worked 
on shifts; no student was out of 
school for more than half a day, 

One of the office practice girls 
works after school and on Satur- 
days in a local real estate office, 
During the entire month of March 
she worked half-days on income tax 
returns. Recently we placed an- 
other girl after school and on Sat- 
urdays taking machine transcription 
in another real estate office. ‘This 
young lady is to take the place of 
a man who is soon leaving for the 
army. Within a month, we expect 
every student in the office practice 
to be doing part-time work for lo- 
cal firms. 


Instruction 


(Continued from page 22) 


As he enters the classroom on sub- 
sequent evenings, he secures his 
record from the stack set aside for 
his group. After the drill and con- 
tinuity writing portion of the period, 
he records in less than a minute his 
continuity scores. Then he begins his 
individual text assignment according 
to his classification. As he finishes 
each exercise, he checks it and re- 
cords it on the record sheet if it is 
acceptable. At the end of the periods 
of typing, he inserts the sheets he is 
submitting in the flap at the bottom 
of the page (made by turning up the 
bottom of the extra-long sheet), and 
returns the packet to the teacher. 


The Instructor. 


When the teacher or marker is 
ready to check the work, he glances 
at the continuity practice recordings 
and checks each one which is accept- 
able. A swift glance at the student’s 
work verifies the student’s assertion 
that he is submitting properly-done 
work, The teacher moves his pencil 
to the lessons entries and_ records 
“1” (point) or “N.G.” Very few pa- 
pers will be rejected if the directions 
to the student were quite clear. Next, 
the teacher totals the number of 
points earned in the evening, and 
writes this number in the next col- 
umn. Adding this number to those 
earned previously, he can in an in- 
stant record the accumulated total 
to date in the last box. The whole 


procedure takes less time than to 
read this paragraph! 


What you would need. 


If you elect to try out this form 
you should follow these steps: 

1. Using a legal sized stencil, pre- 
pare it according to the model illus- 
tration. (Two month-units can be in- 
cluded on the first page.) Variations 
for the local situation can be made. 

2. Duplicate sufficient copies on 
8%4 x 13” paper. The long size is 
desirable so that there is room for 
the flap at the bottom. 

3. On the back of the form, if you 
can use 24 pound paper stock, run 
off another stencil cut with three 
month-units, making it possible to 
use the form for five months. 


Benefits of the Record Form 


The selling points of the student 
achievement record form described 
in this article may be briefly sum- 
marized as: 

1. Student knows his ranking at 
all times. 

2. All essential data is included. 

3. Student’s responsibility for 
checking work is established. 

4. Papers are most easily scored. 

5. Progress is obvious. 

6. Grades are instantly available 
to both student and teacher. 

7. Productivity is emphasized. 


Don’t record—check! 
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WAR-TIME NEEDS FOR OFFICE WORKERS 2% S¥? Up the Pace 





The following report was presented by the War Emergency Commit- 
tee of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association at the Baltimore 
convention in April. The committee consisted of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 
of New York University, representing the colleges; John G. Kirk, direc- 
tor of business education of Philadelphia, representing the high schools; 
and Dr. Joseph W. Seay, of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, repre- 
senting the private schools. Dr. Agnew was chairman of the committee. 





It has been forcefully brought to our at- 
tention, through announcements by the 
Civil Service Commission, press releases 
regarding the armed forces, and the want 
ads in the daily newspapers, that there is a 
tremendous demand for, and apparent 
shortage of, office workers of all kinds. 
The Civil Service Commission officials in 
charge of recruiting and examinations in 
the stenographic and machine operator 
fields indicate that there has been a dis- 
tinct shortage of such workers in the past 
few months, and that the future demands 
will probably exceed the supply. 


Although it is probable that the greatest 
difficulty experienced by the Civil Service 
has been in the recruiting of stenographic 
workers for Washington, D. C., offices, the 
experience of some of the district offices 
seems to reveal similar difficulties. In 
fact, age limits, speed, and other standards 
have been considerably lowered in order 
that an adequate number of office workers 
could be procured. It seems apparent at 
the present time that the Civil Service 
Commission still needs to employ upward 
of 50,000 clerks, stenographers, typists, 
secretaries, and office machine operators 
between now and the end of June of this 
year. More than half of these will be 
stenographers, and perhaps 10,000 of these 
will be machine operators. 


At the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment employs large numbers of the fol- 
lowing kinds of machine operators : 


Accounting Machine (alphabetic) 

Addressograph 

Billing-Bookkeeping 

Blueprint 

Bookkeeping Machine (flat-bed) 

Calculating Machine 

Card-punch (numeric) 

Card-punch (alphabetic) 

Dictating Machine 

Duplicating Machine 

Graphotype 

Photostat 

Sorting Machine (horizontal) 

Tabulating Machine 

Teletype 

During the past year the largest group 

of machine operators employed have been 
the calculating machine operators and the 
card-punch operators, both numerical and 
alphabetical. It is reasonable to assume 
that during the next few months the same 
types of machine operators will be needed, 
and that the same groups will be employed 
in greatest numbers. 


The problems of defense and non-de- 
fense industry seem to be equally great, al- 
though it is extremely difficult to present 
anything like exact figures. However, an 
analysis of the want ads in the daily and 
Sunday newspapers, as well as information 
furnished by employment services, clearly 
shows that there is a tremendous shortage 
of qualified office workers for defense and 
non-defense industry. In some areas de- 
fense industry seems to have been able to 
take care of its needs, probably by offering 
high compensation, but in so doing, it has 
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caused a tremendous shortage of office 
workers in non-defense industry in the 
same areas. 

The armed forces—that is the Army and 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard—also are faced with a serious prob- 
lem of finding among their enlisted or 
selected personnel an adequate number of 
properly trained young men who may be 
assigned to secretarial, stenographic, 
typing, clerical, and office machine jobs. 
With the increase in the size of the Army, 
as well as of these other services, this 
problem has, and will, become ever more 
acute. Furthermore, as more and more 
young men are inducted into the service, 
the shortage of office workers in private 
industry will probably become increasingly 
pressing. 

As a-result of all these conditions, we, 
as business educators, obviously are faced 
with a tremendous problem in endeavoring 
to furnish for the Civil Service, the armed 
forces, and defense and non-defense indus- 
try, an almost unbelievable number of of- 
fice workers. Many schools—public, pri- 
vate, and on the collegiate level—already 
have made special arrangements for meet- 
ing this need by offering intensive and 
short-unit courses through which students 
may be trained for various types of office 
work. These efforts on the part of some 
schools are commendable, but, unfortu- 
nately, there are apparently not enough 
special programs being organized to begin 
to meet the probable needs. 

The question then is asked—What can 
the schools do? The Committee makes 
the following suggestions: 


1. Do Better What We Are Doing 


Do a far better job than usual in the 
training of the people who are at present 
taking the regular commercial work in our 
high schools, private schools, and colleges, 
and whose training includes preparation 
for many of these jobs. It is estimated 
that approximately 250,000 students will 
graduate from the commercial departments 
of our various high schools this June. 
Many of these will be well qualified for 
various jobs that will be open to them, 
and will receive immediate employment in 
those positions. Unfortunately, thousands 
of these graduates will not be well quali- 
fied. They are the people who have been 
getting by in school, who have been 
dumped into the commercial departinent 
for want of a better place to put them, and 
who are what the head of the commercial 
department is likely to refer to as people 
who graduate but cannot be recommended 
for employment. It is a contemptible 
shame that our commercial departments 
carry such a burden of deadwood. It is 
unfortunate that our guidance and selec- 
tive systems are such that those people are 
not directed, earlier in their school life, 
into some other type of training. At any 
rate, the schools do have two to three 
months between now and the end of June 
to make a special effort to do an unusually 
fine job in the training of these students 
before graduation. 








In addition to doing better the job that 
we are doing in the usual time allotted it 
will be possible in many schools to permit 
students to spend extra periods in taking 
more dictation or in having more than the 
normal practice on office machines. These 
periods may be given in place of study 
periods, or may be given on an afternoon 
basis, thus making sure that the students 
who are now taking commercial training 
will be better equipped than they other- 
wise might be. Also these extra hours 
may be used by some students to take 
special training in the operation of some 
office machines, so that they may be 
equipped to take jobs as machine oper- 
ators when they graduate. 


3. Provide Short-Unit Courses 


These short-unit courses can be provided 
during the regular school day if the equip- 
ment and space in the school allow it, or 
they may be given in the afternoon, eve- 
ning, on Saturday, or in the summer. 
Many private schools have already begun 
to offer these courses. Additional public 
schools, private schools, and colleges will 
undoubtedly want to undertake a program 
of intensive training without delay. 

The pupils for these courses may be re- 
cruited from former commercial students 
who are in some other type of employ- 
ment and therefore need refresher courses, 
married women who perhaps might well 
refresh their knowledge and learn anew 
some commercial work, and others who 
are at present employed in office occupa- 
tions but who need more training in con- 
nection with the line of work they are 
doing, or who need additional training so 
that they may be promoted within their 
present firm or take a better position in 
another organization. 

4. Plan Intensive Curricula 

Intensive one-year curricula could be 
planned for the high schools, while private 
schools could plan intensive curricula de- 
signed to give students the basic essentials 
in the shortest possible time. The high 
schools could recruit for their intensive 
curricula carefully selected students who 
are completing their junior year in June, 
who have been following a general or 
academic curriculum, and who are not 
going to college. Such curricula could be: 

a. Secretarial-stenographic, which would 
include intensive courses in shorthand, 
typewriting, related English, and office 
practice. 

b. General clerical curricula, which 

would include clerical bookkeeping, type- 
writing, office practice, and machine spe- 
cialization. 

Within the framework of these two cur- 
ricula, or in addition to them, students 
could be given office training in the various 
types of office machines, especially includ- 
ing duplicating machines, dictating ma- 
chines, adding and calculating machines, 
and card-punch equipment. To be sure, 
such a plan may be somewhat difficult to 
put into effect. Because of various state 
and city regulations regarding the required 

courses to be taken in the senior year of 
high school, it may be difficult to put some 
of these intensive commercial curricula 
into operation. However, under emer- 
gency conditions, it seems reasonable to 
expect that states with such regulations 
will be willing to waive them if it is 
proven beyond doubt that the necessity is 
great enough. Present conditions seem to 
indicate that there is such a need, and if 
the war effort must continue for a longer 
period, that need will be considerably in- 
creased by another year. The second ob- 
(Over please) 
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jection comes from schools claiming that 
their commercial department equipment is 
used on a full-time basis at the present 
time and that they have no chance for 
developing special commercial curricula. 
In another year the enrollment of our high 
schools will doubtless be considerably de- 
creased, thus automatically making room 
for some specialized curricula. In addi- 
tion to this, more room for perfectly com- 
petent students can be made by eliminating 
some of the deadwood from our tenth and 
eleventh year commercial classes. The 
people who are obviously not fitted for 
commercial occupations might well be 
given something else to do so that the 
equipment and teaching staff that they tie 
up might be put to better use. . 


5. Induce More Boys to Take Commercial 
Work 


In order to assist the armed forces in 
meeting their needs for secretarial and 
clerical help and for office machine oper- 
ators (especially duplicating, adding and 
calculating machine operators and teletype 
operators), it seems wise for us to advise 
more boys to take this type of work, espe- 
cially the short-unit courses and the spe- 
cial one-year curricula for advanced stu- 
dents. These boys could plan to take reg- 
ular office employment in defense or non- 
defense industries or in the Civil Service, 
and later make use of their training and 
experience aiter enlisting or being inducted 
into the armed forces. Machine training 
given to this particular group of students 
should include training in the repair and 
adjustment as well as in the operation of 
these machines. The Army and the Navy 
find it difficult to find service men in the 
field or at sea. 


6. Federal Government Should Provide 

Funds 

In order to establish many of these 
courses, especially the after-school, eve- 
ning, Saturday, and summer courses, funds 
must be provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If this need for office workers 
during the war is as acute as it seems to 
be, it is obvious that additional educational 
facilities must be provided. The Federal 
Government must establish without delay 
some method for reimbursing school sys- 
tems for giving this type of work. This 
fund should provide for instructions, 
equipment, books, supplies, and other 
things related to the instituting of special 
courses in this emergency. We cannot ex- 
pect teachers and supervisors to organize 
and execute anything like an effective 
emergency program on an alleged and, fre- 
quently, make-believe, voluntary basis. 


7. Mobile Units for Civil Service Exami- 

nations 

Civil Service should without delay fur- 
ther extend a plan which apparently is al- 
ready in operation to provide mobile test- 
ing units, so that Civil Service examina- 
tions may be given in schools in various 
parts of the country even though they may 
be at some distance from large population 
areas. These examinations could be given 
directly in the schools, using school equip- 
ment, and checked and certified without 
delay. In this manner students who could 
not possibly afford to go to population 
centers to take Civil Service examinations 
would have the privilege available, and 
would be recruited for the Civil Service. 


A PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SECRETARIAL TRAITS 


Mr. Fred E. Winger, instructor in Sec- 
retarial Studies at Stephens College, Col- 
umbia, Missouri, has developed a plan for 
rating each of the senior majors in the 
department on the personal traits that she 
should possess in order to succeed as a 
secretary as well as to improve herself as 
an individual. The plan encompasses also 
the actual training of students in the de- 
velopment of these traits. 

The first step in the process of trait de- 
velopment involves the securing of a rat- 
ing in the fall from each student’s in- 
structors, adviser, and hall counselor. This 
rating is obtained on a sheet which con- 
tains sixteen trait classifications and calls 
for a check-mark rating of Below Aver- 
age, Average, Above Average, or Out- 
standing. The student is never permitted 
to know how any one person has rated 
her. This fact tends to encourage more 
accurate ratings on the part of the faculty 
and, at the same time, has probably ac- 
counted for the almost 100 per cent re- 
turns that have been secured whenever 
the forms have been sent out. 

As soon as the individual ratings have 
been collected, a composite rating sheet is 
prepared for each student in order to 
show in line-graph form just how she 
rates on each trait. A mathematical av- 
erage is taken of each rating on the basis 
of “3” for Below Average, “6” for Aver- 
age, “9” for Above Average, and “12” for 
Outstanding. This average is then indi- 
cated on a twelve-point scale by connect- 
ing the sixteen trait-ratings with straight 
lines at the proper points on the scale. Al- 
though it might seem better to use a more 
complicated system, it has been found that 
this method gives a satisfactory picture of 
each girl’s weak and strong points. 
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Now that the student knows how she 
rates in the eyes of others on these traits, 
a conference is held with her, in which 
her strengths and weaknesses are reviewed 
in detail and plans made for improvement. 
A “follow-up” on the improvements made 
by each girl is obtained in the spring by 
again going through this same procedure. 
The ratings obtained on this second survey 
are charted alongside the first graph for 
purposes of comparison. 

Mr. Winger has also just completed a 
handbook which has as its chief purpose 
the further emphasis upon and develop- 
ment of these traits. The handbook is 
being used as a supplementary text in the 
office practice classes; in this way it is 
possible to bring practical suggestions to 
those senior majors who work in offices 
downtown for actual business experience. 
This trait-development handbook deals in- 
dividually with each of the traits used on 
the rating scales. Activities have been in- 
cluded which will give the student an op- 
portunity to put into actual practice the 
principles presented in the book. 

A unique feature in this handbook is the 
manner in which actual cases of compe- 
tence or incompetence on the part of sec- 
retaries is presented. Many of the leading 
businessmen throughout the country were 
asked to give actual cases within their 
own organizations which would show why 
girls failed to meet their requirements or 
why others were outstanding in their po- 
sitions. These case studies have proved 
very interesting and helpful to the girls. 
Additional cases are being collected this 
year, and a revised edition of the hand- 
book will be developed for next year’s 
program. 





HOW TO LOSE CUSTOMERS 
and 
DRIVE AWAY BUSINESS 


by A. Sidney Galper 


Salem Vocational High School 
Salem, Massachusetts 


The Store 
1. Carry a limited assortment of mer- 
chandise 
2. Have store poorly lighted, heated, and 
ventilated 


3. Allow carelessness in sweeping floor 
and dusting of merchandise 


4. Maintain a poor, undependable deliv- 


ery service 

5. Use misleading or exaggerated adver- 
tising , 

6. Provide few or no customer conveni- 
ences 


7. Permit lack of method in records and 
store system 

8. Make no provision for training and 
check-up of employees 

9. Careless division of authority and su 
pervision 

10. Fail to keep up with modern business 
changes and procedures 

11. Forget that the customer is the mos! 
important person in the store 

12. Be careless with the reputation of the 
store 


The Salesperson 


1. Handle merchandise carelessly or un 
necessarily _ 
2. Avoid a friendly, prompt, courteous 
approach 
3. Make customer repeat things several 
times 
4. Avoid giving customer undivided at- 
tention 
5. Exert pressure to get customer to buy 
6. Make mistakes in waiting on cus- 
tomer 
7. Put on airs 
8. Talk through the corner of mouth 
9. Chew gum 
0. Use slang 
1. Laugh and tell stories to other clerks 
while customer is approaching or 
waiting 
12. Get familiar with customer 
13. Finish stock work and dusting before 
waiting on customer 
14. Guess about merchandise if you don’t 
know 
15. Be unfamiliar with location of stock 
16. Misrepresent and exaggerate to make 
the sale 
17. Substitute if you haven‘t what the cus- 
tomer wants 
18. Tell customer she is hard to fit or 
hard to please 
19. Make false promises about deliveries 
20. Keep customer waiting for service, 
change, or package 
21. Wrap packages carelessly 
22. Know nothing or very little about the 
merchandise being sold 
23. Be careless about dress and appear- 
ance 
24. Don’t be conscientious and above all 
don’t suggest 
25. Never smile 
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Way back in 1941 in the February and 
March issues of THE JouRNAL appeared 
my article entitled “Indices to Mastery in 
Business Courses.” In this I reported a 
study I had made in an attempt to deter- 
mine to what extent, if any, certain prog- 
nostic measures could be used to predict 
success in business courses. 

In this study I used the Minnesota Vo- 
cational Test for Clerical Workers, the 
Minneapolis English Classification Test 
and two types of the Otis Tests of Mental 
Ability. The results of these tests I cor- 
related with objective test scores in Filing, 
Calculating Machines, Shorthand, Type- 
writing and Bookkeeping. Using the Pear- 
son Product-Moment formula I secured 
results which are indicated in the follow- 
ing table: 


THIS RESEARCH BUSINESS 


sisted of three short letters of approxi- 
mately sixty words each, which were dic- 
tated at the rate of fifty-five words per 
minute. The letters were then transcribed 
into longhand, the students writing them 
out in pencil and no time limit being set 
for the transcription. Since the pupils 
had not had sufficient training in typewrit- 
ing to transcribe from shorthand notes 
on the machine, typewritten transcript was 
not required. 

Of the students who took the prognostic 
test only sixty-three went on with the 
shorthand course, sixteen failing to take 
the course for one reason or another. Since 
there was a possibility that this fact might 
make the group a. selected one, at least 
partially, I listed the scores of those not 
going on and found that their average 


RELATION OF PROGNOSTIC TEST SCORES TO COMMERCIAL TEST SCORES 
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The article excited little comment at the 
time and I assumed that it had died a 
natural death and had been decently buried. 
But it seems that somebody must have 
read the darn thing, for behold, in the 
January, 1942, issue of the Business Edu- 
cation World appeared an article by Paul 
M. Turse entitled “Let’s Be Critical About 
Research” in which the corpse was ex- 
humed and began making all sorts of 
queer noises. 

On Page 397 of the foregoing issue of 
the Business Education World the ghost 
clanked his chains dismally and gave vent 
to this mournful howl: 

“In spite of this emphasis, a consider- 
able proportion of lay teachers do not 
seem to grasp the significance of this 
part of their training. This seems to be 
evidenced by the comparative scarcity of 
significant research on the part of class- 
room teachers and by their lack of pub- 
lished professional reaction to, or criti- 
cal evaluation of, reported experimental 
findings. Possibly because of this ap- 
parent apathy, much is published under 
the caption of ‘research’ that not only 
makes no worth-while contribution to 
the accumulated learning in the field but 
may, in many cases, work positive 
harm.” 

Ouch! 

Since my article was immediately after- 
ward quoted as “one sample of this kind 
of research” I thought it only fitting that 
I attempt to apply my “harmful” research 
to Mr. Turse’s own prognostic test for the 
sheer ghoulish pleasure it would give me. 
The Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test was 
given to seventy-nine members of our 
sophomore class in June of 1941. These 
people had expressed their intention of 
taking shorthand in 1941-42. 

At the end of one semester of short- 
hand, shortly after Mr. Turse’s article ap- 
peared, a test was given to the eleventh 
grade students. It was the same test I 
had used in my previous study, and con- 
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score on the prognostic test was 282, and 
the range was from 208 to 360. 

Since the average prognostic score of 
the sixty-three students taking the short- 
hand test was 299 and the range was from 
132 to 397, the group can hardly be called 
selected either in aptitude or in shorthand 
achievement. The score used in the prog- 
nostic test was the total aptitude score. 

The shorthand tests were scored ac- 
cording to the following plan: 

1. None of the three letters having more 
than eleven errors is counted. Three per 
cent is deducted from one hundred for 
each error to compute the score. 

2. Misspelled words. (One error for 
each word.) 

3. Words inserted. 
tire insertion. ) 

4. Words omitted. (One error for each 
word omitted.) 

5. Poor erasures. (One error for each 
entire poor erasure. An erasure not com- 
plete is a poor erasure.) 

6. Errors in letter arrangement. (One 
error for each item of incorrect arrange- 
ment.) 

7. Words crossed out. (One error for 
each time words are crossed out, not for 
each word.) 

8. Words or letters written over. (One 
error for each word in which such an 
error occurs, ) 

9. Not more than one error to be 
charged to any one word. 

When the data had been assembled, I 
went ahead with the Pearson Product- 
Moment formula in pursuance of my 
“harmful” research, but I couldn’t harm 
worth a cent. The correlation which I 
secured was .55 + .06, which is definitely 
a significant correlation, and indicates that 
the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test has 
considerably greater relation to shorthand 
achievement, as shown by this test, than 
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any of the indices in my previous study. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from 

my findings is that the prognostic test 

studied is a particularly useful one in the 
prediction of success in the study of short- 
hand. 

May I ask what “positive harm” the 
gentleman expects to result from this 
study of the Turse Shorthand Aptitude 
Test? 

On the same page of his article Mr. 
Turse continues in this vein: 

“One sample of this kind of research 
appeared recently in which the investi- 
gator reported a correlation of .22 be- 
tween I. Q. and first-semester shorthand 
marks and concluded from that fact that 
‘perhaps stenographers do not have to 
be smart after all.’ The study was in- 
tended to determine the comparative 
predictive power of the I. Q. and cer- 
tain other measures for shorthand suc- 
cess.” 

He is, of course, referring to a para- 
graph of my article, found on Page 14 of 
the March issue of the Journal which 
reads: 

“The relationship between intelligence, 
as shown by the Otis tests, and short- 
hand is surprisingly low in this study. 
The relationship is only slight, though 
present and positive. Perhaps stenogra- 
phers do not have to be so smart, after 
ae 

Puh-lease, Mr. Turse! Since when does 

a conclusion start with the word “per- 
haps”? And when we use quotation marks 
shouldn’t we quote exactly? The original 
sentence reads, “Perhaps stenographers do 
not have to be so smart, after all.” Isn’t 
it obvious, even to the most serious 
minded of us, that this is a bit of whim- 
sical humor and not a conclusion? Per- 
haps it wasn’t the gentleman’s morning 
for whimsy when he read my article, or 
it may be that he objects to the injection 
of even a little humor into a subject so 
technical. Be ,that as it may, the fact 
still remains that my study was not con- 
ducted for the purpose of determining the 
intelligence level of stenographers and that 
no conclusion was drawn concerning their 
average intelligence. 

A little farther on, on the same page, 
appeared this astounding statement: 

“It is difficult to see how the intelli- 
gence of stenographers in general is in 
any way related to the intelligence or 
achievement of a first-semester high 
school group in shorthand.” 

Really? Don’t little shorthand pupils 
grow up to be big stenographers, and 
weren’t stenographers once shorthand stu- 
dents? And is intelligence not related to 
intelligence ? 

And then the gentleman burst into this 
effusion : 

“In the first place, for at least fifteen 
years experimental evidence has been ac- 
cumulated to show the general ‘inade- 
quacy of the I. Q. as a single predictive 
instrument for shorthand learning. Much 
of this evidence has been the result of 
M. A. researches conducted under the 
sponsorship of universities that insured 
reasonably accurate experimental con- 
trols and techniques. 

“To repeat similar studies with com- 
paratively small numbers of cases can 
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make no material contribution, regard- 
less of results. The investigators’ ef- 
forts might much more profitably have 
been turned to other comparatively 
unexplored possibilities in that field.” 
Oh, come now. My study wasn’t con- 
ducted solely for the purpose of determin- 
ing the predictability of the I. Q. with 
reference to shorthand. A glance at my 
table will show that there were three dif- 
ferent indices studied, one of which, the 
English Classification Test, had never be- 
fore been related to other subjects for pub- 
lication. And these three indices were re- 
lated to five different subjects, of which 
shorthand was only one. 
And then came the mopping-up troops: 
“Tn the second place, teachers’ marks 
at the end of one semester can hardly 
be a valid measure of stenographic suc- 
cess. Since transcribing skill is the ulti- 
mate end of shorthand, and since such 
skill cannot be intensively taught much 
before the end of the first year of study, 
the inadequacy of first-semester marks 
as a criterion of shorthand achievement 
should be obvious.” 














So-o-o? Let us look at the record. At 
the very beginning of Part II of my article 
in the March, 1941, issue of THE JoURNAL 
it is explained that the shorthand scores 
were derived from an objective transcribed 
test, not from teachers’ first-semester 
marks, And who says shorthand tran- 
scription cannot be intensively. taught be- 
fore the end of the first year, even on the 
typewriter, let alone by pencil or pen? I 
am afraid there are quite a few shorthand 
teachers who would not agree. 

And there, my masters, rests my case, 
the case of one bogeyman who has been 
hoodwinking poor, unsophisticated com- 
mercial teachers and leading them into 
pernicious practices. 

Shall we be critical of research? By 
all means! But let us at least read care- 
fully the report of the investigator. 

And please, fellow teachers! I know 
that teachers are regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as an unconscionably stuffy lot, 
but must we be completely devoid of a 
sense of humor? 

—Fred G. Forsgard, High School, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 
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Collegiate Business Meets War Needs 


While many educational institutions 
throughout the country have adapted their 
curricula of business and economics to 
war, the shift has just begun and only a 
small part of available facilities is now 
used for training in this field, according 
to a report on “war courses” offered by 
collegiate schools of business and depart- 
ments of economics released recently by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The report embodies the result of a 
questionnaire requesting information on 
war courses. The questionnaire was sent 
out by the Department in cooperation with 
the National Conference of State Univer- 
sity Schools of Business a few days after 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
58 institutions which responded directly 
listed 196 specific courses. 

A definite trend is apparent and sug- 
gests a further extension of a wartime 
business training program starting next 
fall under the assumption that the war 
will be a long one. There is every evi- 
dence that deans of collegiate schools of 
business are eager to make a maximui 
contribution to the war production pro 
gram and to cooperate in every feasible 
way with the Army, Navy and War 
agencies. 

War courses offered by the schools ari 
roughly divided into seven groups: Ac- 
counting, economics of war, industrial 
management, personnel management, pur- 
chasing, transportation, and miscellaneous 
courses, including business policy, business 
methods and relationship of business to 
government. 

The Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University has 
introduced a war curriculum and conducts 
week-end sessions on war problems for 
business executives. The University of 
Cincinnati Evening College ie Miami 
University cooperate with the U. S. Office 
of Education in presenting an evening de- 
fense training program which includes 
business courses. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity also offers engineering, science, 
management and defense training courses 
sponsored by the Office of Education, and 
the University of Nebraska offers defense 
courses through its extension service. 
Other institutions which did not report 
undoubtedly are assisting in the war train- 
ing program. 

Ways in which the facilities of universi- 
ties and colleges might be used more in- 
tensively are outlined. A list of additional 
subjects which might be included in the 
curricula where they are not already of- 
fered is included. 

Copies of the report are being distrib- 
uted through the Regional Offices of the 
Department of Commerce throughout the 


country. 
e 


Businessmen and Educators Get Together 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the National Education Asso- 
ciation will hold a series of conferences in 
twelve cities in all sections of the United 
States. The first is to be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, May 18. Another will be held 
in Denver just before the NEA conven- 
tion, and three more will be held later in 
the summer, at Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. Fifty educators and fifty 
representative businessmen will be invited 
to each conference. Purpose: Interchange 
opinions for the development of under- 
standings regarding the problems of edu- 
cation in the war and afterwar period. 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 





The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of 
Aipha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fra- 


ternity in business education, evaluates a much discussed typing film. 





A Motion Study of the Dvorak Simplified Keyboard 


Two reels, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed by: 


Dr. August Dvorak 
@ University of Washington ¢ 
Seattle, Washington 
Running time: About 25 minutes 


Summary 


The introduction states that typing is 
very important but that learning to type 
is needlessly difficult. A picture of 
Sholes first typewriter is shown. A verbal 
explanation is given of the mechanical 
difficulties which he faced, and a closeup 
of his keyboard is shown. The original 
keyboard with a few minor changes is 
still the Standard Keyboard. Six de- 
fects in the Standard Keyboard are listed: 
1) The left hand does 57 per cent of the 
typing while the stronger right hand does 
43 per cent; 2) Some fingers are over- 
loaded while others are underloaded; 3) 
Only 32 per cent of the typing is done on 
the home row while 68 per cent is done 
on the first and third rows; 4) The fingers 
do too much hurdling and reaching from 
one row to another ; 8) Few words can be 
typed on the home row without reaching 
to the upper or lower banks; 6) The 
weaker left hand types alone over 3300 
words while the right hand idles; the 
tight hand types alone over 500 different 
words while the left hand idles. 

The Simplified Keyboard resulting from 
the Carnegie study is then shown. On the 
Simplified Keyboard the right hand works 
more than the left; 44 per cent of the 
typing load is on the left hand and 56 per 
cent on the right hand. Each finger also 
has the proper load. The home row has 
70 per cent of the load and the other two 
rows only 30 per cent. A chart illus- 
trates this point. Intricate time consuming 
movements are reduced by 90 per cent. 
On a Simplified Keyboard a typist’s fin- 
gers would travel about a mile a day 
while on the Standard Keyboard they 
would travel from 12 to 20 miles in doing 
the same work. About three thousand 
different words which include about 35 
per cent of ordinary copy are typed en- 
tirely on the home row. No word or 
syllable is typed by the right hand alone; 
only 65 short words by the left hand 
alone. A statement is made of the many 
championships won by Simplified Type- 
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writing students. A comparative study is 
made of the typing of Miss Fenton who 
is the holder of many world’s records 
and of Miss Engelson. Miss Fenton types 
on the Simplified Keyboard and Miss 
Engelson on the Standard Keyboard. The 
titles direct the attention to the shortcom- 
ings of the Standard Keyboard as Miss 
Engelson types at 90 words per minute 
and to the advantages of the Simplified 
Keyboard as Miss Fenton types 157 w.p.m. 
Motion pictures show the typing of many 
one hand words. The same words typed 
on the Simplified Keyboard are balanced 
between the two hands. 

Reel two begins with the picture of 
young children typing at the University of 
Chicago. Some type quite rapidly. A 
comparison is made between Mr. Mayr 
who types 131 w.p.m. and Miss Fenton 
who types 165 w.p.m. The same defects 
of the Standard Keyboard previously noted 
are again pointed out. Slow motion pic- 
tures of the Standard Keyboard are 
shown. Side views show the many 
reaches on the Standard Keyboard and 
the fact that the fingers remain on the 
home row in the Simplified Keyboard. 
These comparisons show that a lesser 
amount of finger travel is necessary to 
complete the»same work on the Simpli- 
fied Keyboard. It is stated that business 
firms employing Simplified Keyboard 
typists report an increase of 25 to 50 per 
cent in  stenographic efficiency. Why 
should anyone want to learn to type on 
the old keyboard designed to fit a me- 
chanically crude typewriter when modern 
typewriters with the Simplified Keyboard 
are available? 


Evaluation 


The committee assembled to evaluate 
this film consisted of outstanding leaders 
in the methodology of typewriting instruc- 
tion. In the main, they were invited to 
view the film because they had, ia the past, 
evinced a favorable interest in the Simpli- 
fied Keyboard even though they were in- 


structing teachers and students on the 
Standard Keyboard. Of the nine instruc- 
tors present qll except the writer would 
quality as experts. The criticisms of- 
fered may be classied as criticisms of the 
film, and criticisms of the omission of im- 
portant points from the film. 


The aim of the film is to convince peo- 
ple that the Simplified Keyboard is 
superior to the Standard Keyboard. 
Shown to a group of forty civil service 
administrators and upper grade clerks, 
stenographers and typists the film accom- 
plished its purpose. Shown to the group 
of typewriting experts it did not fully 
accomplish its purpose. The latter group 
decided that the film was suitable for 
showing to teachers at conventions and to 
teacher-training groups studying methods 
of typewriting instruction. The major 
criticism was the lack of motion in reel 
one during the first 300 feet. It was 
stated that the same information could 
be presented more economically in text or 
pamphlet form; this criticism did not 
apply to reel two. Criticism was made 
of the excessive use of charts which were 
highly complicated, poorly labelled and 
difficult to read because of the small type. 

From criticisms of the film the discus- 
sion branched off into a discussion of the 
merits of the Simplified Keyboard. Ob- 
jection was taken to the statement that 
production has been increased 25 to 50 
per cent by firms using the Simplified 
Keyboard. Some challenged one of the 
basic assumptions, namely, that typing on 
the home row is not necessarily the most 
efficient stroking arrangement. The high 
typing speeds shown were thought to be 
excessive for normal purposes. The bene- 
fits to be derived from the change-over 
were thought to be outweighed by the 
difficulties of making the change. The 
difficulty of training students on the Sim- 
plified Keyboard in school when most 
business offices have Standard Keyboards 
was also noted. 

Of the omissions one of the most im- 
portant was the failure to mention the 
book Typewriting Behavior which con- 
tains the detailed report of the research 
supporting the film. Another was the 
omission of the comparison of the learn- 
ing time required by individuals and 
classes on the two keyboards to attain a 
speed of, say, fifty w.p.m. Another omis- 
sion was a statement of the time required 
by expert operators to relearn the new 
keyboard and of the expense involved in 
changing a keyboard from the Standard 
to the Simplified form. 

In conclusion, it is the writer’s opinion 
that in spite of the criticisms listed the 
film is interesting, especially to those who 
have never heard of the Dvorak Simplified 
Keyboard. It is challenging and the re- 
search involved was so carefully made 
that many will be convinced that the 
Simplified Keyboard is definitely superior 
to the Standard Keyboard. In fact, most 
persons accept the superiority of the Sim- 
plified Keyboard from a scientific view- 
point but base their objections on the prac- 
tical difficulties involved in changing such 
a widespread skill. It also seems that even 
if the Simplified Keyboard is as superior 
as it is claimed to be that its gradual sub- 
stitution for the Standard Keyboard will 
not be brought about by present typewriting 
teachers, but by teachers who originally 
learned the Simplified Keyboard. If the 
learning time can be cut as much as 
claimed in Typewriting Behavior the re- 
sult should be a vast increase in the num- 
ber of typing students. 


—Summarized by Dr. Maye Hylton, New 
York University. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 6-—August 15, 1942 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teacners 


Commercial Education in Smentery Schools: Theories and Practices; Com- 
mercial Education in Secondary Schools: Curriculum Construction; Consumer 
Problems; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching the Social-Business 
Subjects; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and Senior High Schools; 
Teaching Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Teaching Advanced Gregg Shorthand 
and Transcription; Teaching Stenographic Office Practice; Teaching Typewrit- 
ing; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Teaching Office Practice; 
ce Practice Laboratory; Office Methods and System 


New Professional Courses 
fatvude vesting in Business Education; Problems in Commercial Education, 
a laboratory on = dividual problems of teaching, administration or curriculum 


making; Supervision and Co-ordination of Distributive Education; and Meth- 
ods in Distributive Education. 


Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses. 
Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; English; Sesereohy: 
Management; Mathematics; Salesmanship; Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


Annual Joint Harvard-Boston University Conference on 
Commercial Education—July 30, 1942. 
For Bulletin and Information, Address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 





The GREGG COLLEGE 





DANS. il 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 











Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and _typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 





John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M, Pair, M.A., Director 









6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























SEVENTY WIN 
PROFESSIONAL AWARDS 
at 175 and 200 wpm 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY, DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Students of the College (standing in center aisle) giving dem- 
onstration in professional shorthand at 175 and 200 wpm. 


Sixty graduates of the College have won the 175-wpm Gregg 
Gold Medal; ten, the 200-wpm Gregg Diamond Medal. 


Summer Schools in Teacher Training, Secretarial Science, and 
Shorthand Reporting. Bulletin on request. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Book Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Summer Sessions at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many cultural and rec- 
reational opportunities — including Temple University 
Teachers Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course begins Mon- 
day, June 29; closes Friday, August 7. A wide range of 
graduate and undergraduate work. The 1942 program is 
especially planned for today’s educational needs—de- 
signed for those who require credits for certification, and 
for those who are candidates for a degree. 


Write for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of 
the Temple Summer Session for 
1942. 


Address office of the Registrar 





Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 








UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1942 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 


Advanced Typewriting, Content and Methods for Transcription, Methods of 
Teaching a ewriting, Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthan Content and 
eaching Commercial Arithmetic, Advanced Economic Geography, 
Qccupational nen, Teaching Bookkeeping, © . 
eachers of Business Subjects, Curriculum Making for Business 
Courses. hy courses in Accounting, Business Law, mmerce, Economics, 
Finance, Statistics, and ——— courses in Education. Program leads to 
baccalaureate and advanced degr 














Regular session: June lieadiiaibioe 7. Also Short Courses 


For information and bulletins, address the Director 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 1 and 8. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1941 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 
E. O. Fenton, President 


INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


AMERICAN 








RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 16 to Friday, August 14 


Courses in Education and Commerce leading to various degrees will be 
offered to teachers and regular students in the 1942 Summer Session. Special 
normal courses in Stenotypy and Stenography. Reasonable expenses, smal! 
classes. Independent study under expert guidance. Many recreational oppor- 
tunities. Regular faculty of competent and experienced teachers assisted by 
commercial specialists. Courses in Commercial Education, Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration, Journalism, Finance, and related fields. Attractive 
courses in commercial teaching methods and Visual Education. Send credits 
at once for evaluation. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 


Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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A HIGH SCHOOL CONSUMER WEEK 


Tne Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration advocates the setting 
up of a consumer week in high schools. 
The purpose of the activities outlined for 
a proposed “Consumer Week” is to interest 
both the high school and the community 
in a wartime consumer program. Con- 
sumers, young and old, must be provided 
with facts on how to conserve scarce ma- 
terials, how to buy and use goods effi- 
ciently, and how to stretch their dollars in 
order to maintain present living standards 
in the face of rising prices ahd shortages 
of goods for civilian use. The simple 
everyday process of buying and using 
goods and services is fraught with re- 
sponsibilities. By careful and intelligent 
buying, by avoiding waste and selecting 
goods whose production competes as little 
as possible with military supplies, con- 
sumers help to conserve the materials and 
manpower needed in this battle of pro- 
duction. 

Plans for a consumer week will na- 
turally be varied to fit the needs and re- 
sources of a particular community and, 
where practicable, can be used in con- 
nection with other related projects. It is 
suggested that, if possible, the various 
activities be fitted in with the regular 
high school work. 


Proposed Program 


The proposed program is designed to 
use the resources of the entire high school 
to help every boy and girl realize and be 
able to assume his share of responsibility 
as a consumer in wartime. With this 
general goal in mind, each project should 
center around the following questions: 


a. Why is the high-school student a 
consumer? 

b. What can he do to further the war- 
time consumer program in the _ high 
school ? 

c. How can he help the consumer pro- 
gram in terms of community activity? 


Business Education Department 


The department can lay more stress on 
the personal applications of business- 
education courses so as to cover most of 
the essential elements in family econom- 
ics: budgeting, investment, finance plans, 
purchasing techniques, and so on. A bulle- 
tin board can be prepared which will 
exhibit newspaper articles and other 
small materials, and a shelf or table can 
be provided for consumer-education books 
and other pertinent materials. An invita- 
tion from the high school to the com- 
munity, such as the Parent-Teachers 








it to: 


The Consumer's Victory Pledge 


As a consumer, in the total defense of democracy, I will do my part to 
make my home, my community, my country ready, efficient, and strong. 


I will buy carefully 
I will take good care of the things I have 
I will waste nothing 


Signature 





When you sign this pledge, you are joining the ranks of the millions of . 
consumers cooperating in National Defense. Will you please sign it and send 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STAFF 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

















CONDUCT A CAMPAIGN FOR SIGNATURES TO THE CONSUMER VICTORY PLEDGE 


This pledge signifies an intention on the part of the signer to do his utmost to be 


a good consumer. 


Campaigns to secure signatures can be conducted in various ways; 


(a) the pledges can be distributed at a general meeting (b) there can be a booth in 
an accessible place which can be supervised by volunteers (c) other ways can be 


worked out to suit individual students. 


Copies of the Consumer Victory Pledge shown 


above can be secured from the Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration. 
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The Consumer Division will be glad to supply the number needed for your school. 





Association, can be extended in order 
that the community may participate as 
fully as possible in all these activities. 
Several of the projects, such as tours and 
the style show, will be greatly aided by 
making use of community resources. 


High School Consumer Materials 


The following materials are available 
for free distribution, on request to the 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.: 

H.S. 1. War Against Waste. A sug- 
gested school assembly program. 

H.S. 2. War Against Waste. A 
tization for high schools. 

H.S. 3. War Against Waste. A sug- 
gested high school lesson. 

H.S. 5. A Suggested Outline for a 
High School Consumer Week. Activities 
outlined for a proposed “Consumer 
Week” to interest both the high school 
and the community in the wartime con- 
sumer program. 

The Consumer's Victory Pledge. Copies 
of form shown on this page are available 
for each student, teacher, and parent. 

The War and Your Pocketbook. Mr. 
Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, 
tells us exactly what sacrifices all of us 
must make in conveniences, goods, and 
money to meet the demands of defense. 

132 Million Consumers. Illustrated 
leaflet outlining what consumers can do 
in home and community for defense. 

Consumer Prices. Semi-monthly bulle- 
tin on price trends and supply conditions 
in selected consumer goods; information 
on substitutes for scarce or high- priced 
commodities and on ways of using them. 

Wise Buying in Wartime. This outline 
is planned for group discussion. Topics 
in the series are: Beef, Eggs, Bread and 
Cereals, Fats and Oils, and Dried Peas 
and Beans. 

Consumer Knowledge Builds Defense, 
April, 1941. 60 pages. A suggested bulle- 
tin of available pamphlet materials on 
consumer problems in defense. 

Consumer Centers. Makes general sug- 
gestions for establishing local Information 
Centers for consumers. 
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Defense Films 


Fighting the Fire Bomb has_ been 
adopted by the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Two additional films will be _ released 
shortly, Air Raid Warden and The Res- 
cue Squad. 

The places from which schools, clubs, 
fraternal organizations, and similar groups 
may obtain the film for the instruction of 
their members, and the number of prints 
available in each place are: 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE CENTERS 

First Civilian Defense Region: Joseph M. 
Loughlin, acting director, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass., 52. 

Second Civilian Defense Region: Col. Walter 
W. Metcalf, acting regional director, 111 Eighth 
Averue, New York, N. Y. 

Third Civilian re! need Sil Col. Augustine 
S. Janeway, acting sr sap! haa Baltimore Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Md., 

Fourth Civilian oe path "idee: Charles H. 
a director, 150 Hurt Building, Atlanta, 


ifthe Civilian Defense Region: Dan T. Moore, 
director, 513 East Town Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
22. 

Sixth Civilian Defense Region: Raymond J. 
Kelly, director, Room 2620 Civic Opera Build- 
ing, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., 20 

Seventh Civilian Defense Region: Joseph D. 
Scholtz, acting director, 506 Grain Exchange 
Building, 19 and Harney Streets, Omaha, Nebr., 


30. 
Eighth Civilian Defense Region: R. E. Smith, 
director, Majestic Building, San Antonio, Tex., 29. 
Ninth Civilian Defense Region: Jack Helms, 
acting mae 4 1355 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 47 
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MARCHANT 


The electric calculator 
that multiplies* like a 
typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 
the multiplier figures are depressed. 










Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 
by modern business. 









Even a few Marchants 
suffice for training on 















the rotational plan. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
















Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 








Give Service Every where 
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TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


For the past several decades typewriter 
companies have furnished schools with 
test material at regular intervals. More 
recently the Typewriter Educational Re- 
search Bureau, representing the Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company, Remington 
Rand Inc., Royal Typewriter Company, 
and L C Smith & Corona Typewriters 
Inc., has carried on this testing program 
without cost to the schools. 


More than 25,000 teachers have received 
the Bureau’s tests regularly. Classes in 
more than 22,000 schools have written 
these tests, or at least have had the test 
material available for that purpose. 


For many years each of these monthly 
tests was a copy test. It probably is not 
too much to claim that these copy tests 
did more than any other one thing to stim- 
ulate interest in the improvement of type- 
writing techniques and the development of 
methods of teaching that have raised type- 
writing speeds far above those regarded as 
normal at the turn of the century. 


More recently, after a referendum 
among the commercial teachers giving the 
tests, this testing program was modified 
so as to include production tests of the 
kind intended to measure the ability of the 
student to handle typing jobs such as con- 
stitute the daily program of the average 
office typist. A few copy tests were re- 
tained. During the past year other changes 
made it possible for teachers to adapt 
some of the production tests to the re- 
quirements of copying speed tests, thus 
adding to the amount of material available 
for this purpose without reducing the 
amount available for measuring the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. 

Another change, in answer to requests 
of teachers, made it possible to test the 
copying speed of beginning students as 
well as of advanced students. In other 
words, the flexibility of the program has 
kept pace with the demand of commercial 
teachers for more varied testing material. 


The production of these monthly tests 
has involved a larger expenditure of funds 
than most teachers appreciate. The cost 
of paper, printing, and shipping, in addi- 
tion to the cost of preparing the test ma- 
terial and the bulletin to accompany it, has 
reached a point where under war condi- 
tions and restrictions on use of paper and 
transportation facilities it seems necessary 
to discontinue the service, much as the 
Bureau regrets this step. Therefore, the 
final test for the year 1941-42 will ring 
down the curtain on this testing program 
under its present auspices. Already there 
is an accumulation of evidence that com- 
mercial teachers would like to have the 
service continued under other appropriate 
auspices if a way can be found to do so. 
A number of agencies are interested in 
this matter. There is more than an even 
chance that one of them will undertake 
to carry on the program. At least it is the 
hope of the Bureau that this may be the 
case, but at the moment no definite plans 
can be announced. If and when satisfac- 
tory arrangements are made for the future 
of this testing program, announcements 
will be made either directly to commercial 
teachers or to them through journals in 
their field. 

Regardless of whether or not this test- 
ing program is continued, the Bureau 
hopes that teachers will continue to meas- 
ure the results of their teaching not only 
in terms of copying speed, using the old 
familiar formula, but also in terms of pro- 
ductive ability which, after the establish- 
ment of correct typing habits and a rea- 
sonable amount of typing technique, should 
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be the primary objective of instruction, 
Most teachers have filed the tests from 
year to year and with the use of the bound 
manual which has accompanied them dur- 
ing the past few years, it should be pos- 
sible to continue this testing procedure to 
some extent even if the program is not 
continued in its entirety. 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation has manifested interest in this pro- 
gram and may be able to arrange for its 
continuance. Any commercial teacher who 
would like to have it continued either as a 
free service or at a small fee should write 
to Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, President, Na- 
tional Council for Business Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

It is with much regret that we have to 
announce our inability to do the necessary 
preliminary testing upon the basis of which 
the tables of norms for the May test could 
be determined and tabulated. Sugar ra- 
tioning and other duties in connection with 
the war effort closed the schools at just 
the time when this testing could have been 
done, and testees were not available for 
this purpose; nor were overburdened 
teachers in a position to cooperate in this 
task. 

It has been a pleasure to serve the teach- 
ers of the country in this field. The Bureau 
regrets that its contacts with them through 
this agency must cease. 


—E. D. Taylor, Managing Director, 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau. 
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QUIaz 


This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any debat- 
able transcription points. Miss Green will 
consult leading authorities in the typing 
field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In the typewritten signature, may the 
dictator’s name precede the firm name? 

2. Which is preferred for enclosure no- 
tations: Enc., Inc., Encl., or Enclosure? 

3. May figures or initials be divided at 
the end of a line? 

4. Is it permissible to use the salutation 

Dear Mr. even though the letter is ad- 

dressed to a company? 

Is No. or ¢ preferable in the text? 


- 


Now turn to page 42 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of aw 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
next month’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association, Department of Business 
Education 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

illinois Business Education Association 

Iinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

jowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kansas State Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 






































Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Business Education Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

Rochester Business Educators Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Theta Alpha Delta Fraternity 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 








OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


President Vice-President 


Hamden L. Forkner P. O. Selby 


Teachers College, Colunbie University 


Helen Reynolds 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


State Teachers College 
New York, N Kirksville, Missouri 


Secretary Treasurer 
A. 0. Colvin 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 








PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 








A MESSAGE FROM GREAT BRITAIN 





Dear Hamden Forkner: 


— Our National Council is a young or- 








The arrival of the November issue of 
The Journal of Business Education 
prompts me as the chief executive official 
of the National Council on Commercial 
Education in Great Britain to send fra- 
ternal greetings to you as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the National Council for 
Business Education in the United States 
of America. Like us, you have now to 
evolve ways and means of meeting and 
overcoming the many difficult problems 
with which total war faces educational 
institutions and associations, and I thought 
that it might not be unhelpful, and might 
even be to some extent inspiring, if the 
National ‘Council on this side of the At- 
lantic, in a country deeply scarred and 
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Editor’s Note: The accompanying letter, 
written by the Chairman of the National 
Council on Commercial Education in 
Great Britain, Allan F. George of the 
College of Commerce in Hull, was re- 
ceived recently by Dr. H. L. Forkner, 
head of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education in America. In this fra- 
ternal message, Mr. George describes 
how our English counterpart is carrying 
on in spite of the War. 





disturbed by enemy attacks, told you how 
it has managed to carry on in spite of the 
continuing and continuous existence of 
what, in September and October, 1939, 
seemed to be almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles to educational work and progress. 


ganization. Until 1935, commercial (or 
business) education, touching as it did 
the interests of several groups of profes- 
sional teachers, was a part of British edu- 
cation that had no national body to repre- 
sent its teaching personnel or to watch 
over and deal with matters affecting edu- 
cation for commerce generally. In that 
year, the First National Conference for 
Commercial Education was held at Hast- 
ings under the honorary presidency of 
Lord Eustace Percy, and the chairman- 
ship of Principal Chalk of London. It 
was an enormous success. In 1936, 1937, 
1938, and 1939, the second, third, fourth 
and fifth Conferences were held under the 
same chairman at Bournemouth, Buxton, 
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Brighton and Folkestone, respectively. At 
the 1939 Conference, the Provisional Con- 
stitution of the National Council was ap- 
proved, an event that marked the begin- 
ning of a new status for commercial edu- 
cation in Great Britain. 

Following the inauguration of the Na- 
tional Council, Principal Chalk, for five 
years chairman of the National Confer- 
ence, requested that he be permitted to 
retire from office, and the General Com- 
mittee, whose duty it was to elect a suc- 
cessor, appointed me chairman in October, 
1939. The honor was reconferred in 1940 
and again in 1941. 


The Year 1939-40 


Unfortunately, the birth of the National 
Council almost coincided with the out- 
break of war. and the numbing effect of 
the early months of the European struggle 
made the officers of the General Commit- 
tee wonder whether the work of the Coun- 
cil could be carried on effectively. 

At first, evacuation from large towns to 
rural areas moved day commercial classes 
from their permanent homes to less suit- 
able accommodation, and, in view of the 
danger of air raids there was also an im- 
mediate and serious decline in the num- 
bers attending evening classes. Indeed, in 
most centers, evening classes did not com- 
mence until late November or December, 
1939. But it was soon noticed, while the 
numbers had declined, that those attending 
evening classes were particularly keen 
young men and women, and that, from 
the standpoint of attendance and work, 
they were “stickers.” These characteris- 
tics have continued to mark the people 
still in attendance, although in many areas 
evening classes have fallen to yet lower 
numbers because of conscription. 

The National Council quickly appreci- 
ated that its duty was to carry on. Conse- 
quently, it set to work to arrange an an- 
nual meeting and conference for June, 
1940; it appointed a policy sub-committee 
to examine and report upon policy in com- 
mercial education for the post-war period, 
and, it appointed a drafting sub-committee 
to mold the provisional constitution into a 
more carefully termed document and pre- 
pare standing orders. 

The 1940 Conference, held at the May- 
fair Hotel, London, was a remarkable suc- 
cess for a war-time event. The honorary 
president was Mr. Herbert Morrison, the 
Home Secretarv, and our guests included 
the chairman of the London County Coun- 
cil, the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and the presidents of 
several professional bodies, such as the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries and the 
London Association of Accountants. 
Among the napers discussed were “The 
Commercial Teacher and Business Expe- 
rience,” “Commercial Education in the 
Employer’s Time,” and “The Teaching of 
Commercial Mathematics.” The Confer- 
ence concluded with a discussion on “Pol- 
icy in Commercial Education,” opened by 
Principal Chalk of the Highbury Institute, 
London. 

The message that Mr. Morrison sent to 
the Conference clearly indicated the im- 
portance of the work of the National 
Council. He said, “The times call for a 
fundamental review of many problems of 
general and vocational education, and cer- 
tainly for a close review of the structure 
of commercial education.” 

The chairman’s annual report for 1939- 
40 also crystallized the position in the 
paragraph which read: “Your policy sub- 
committee has laid down the principles on 
which it intends to approach its delibera- 
tions on the question of future policy in 
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commercial education. but, at the moment, 
it has formulated no views that can be 
made public. It recognizes that in draw- 
ing up a long-term policy great care must 
be exercised before opinions are openly 
stated, but it has every intention of ulti- 
mately producing a comprehensive docu- 
ment which will be expressed in persuasive 
yet forceful terms.” 

More than 250 people attended the gath- 
ering, and, summing up after the event, 
the honorary secretary (princinal J. H. 
Bennetton of London) said: “But for a 
fixed determination to hold the Annual 
Conference, it would have been abandoned 
some weeks ago. The serious turn taken 
by the war, the increased possibility of the 
bombing of London, and the further evac- 
uation of schools and colleges were in 
themselves sufficient reason, if we had 
been wanting reasons. The major set- 
backs immediately prior to the conference 
—the inability of our president to attend 
and the loss of the hotel originally ar- 
ranged for—served, however, to intensify 
the determination to hold the conference. 
Fortunately another hotel, the Mayfair, 
was quickly found and revised notices 
were dispatched to all delegates. The 
change of venue was also announced by 
the B.B.C. on Friday evening, May 31, 
and there is reason to know that this was 
very helpful. General amazement was ex- 
pressed at the attendance and from all 
sides came expressions of satisfaction that 
the program was carried out. There was, 
unfortunately, no time available for the 
important social side of the meeting: It 
was an intensely busy day for all, and in 
these tragic times its success was due in a 
large measure to its brevity.” 


The Year 1940-41 


The Council year 1940-41 opened with 
the intensive bombing of London, but, in 
spite of this fact, the General ‘Committee 
and its various sub-committees met regu- 
larly from October, 1940, to May, 1941, 
and a large and renresentative gathering 
attended the seventh Annual Conference 
of the National Council held at Oxford 
on July 5th and 6th, 1941. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison was elected president for the 
second year, and in a letter regretting his 
inability to be present owing to great 
pressure of public business, he said, “even 
among the tremendous pressures and pre- 
occupations of military conflicts, it is right 
and wise that you should meet and con- 
tinue your constructive work. I send you 
my greetings and best wishes.” 

The Conference was undoubtedly an 
outward and visible expression of the 
spirit of this message. In spite of the 
war strain, the one-day conference of 1940 
er grown into the two-day conference of 
1941. 

On the Saturday, Mr. E. G. Savage, 
Education Officer of the London Countv 
Council, took the chair when Professor 
F. Clarke, Director of the University of 
London Institute of Education, presented 
a paper on “The Cultural Aspects of Vo- 
cational Training.” This was followed bv 
the annual general meeting of the National 
Council. 

On the Sunday, Mr. E. W. Woodhead, 
Director of Education for Norwich, took 
the chair when Dr. H. W. Hoes, principal 
of the Norwich Technical College, read a 
paper on “Planning for Tomorrow in 
Commercial Education.” To conclude the 
meeting. Mr. Maurice Megrah, secretary 
of the ye cle of Bankers, took the chair 
when Mr. C. R. Robson, assistant staff 
manager of the Midland Bank, Ltd.. spoke 
on “Training of Personnel and Selection 
for Promotion.” 





Commenting on the technique of this 
1941 Conference, The Times Educational 
Supplement said: “Last week’s conference 
of the National Council on Commercial 
Education was conducted on much more 
business-like lines than many such gather- 
ings. The three important addresses had 
been circulated beforehand. were taken as 
read, and were introduced by their au- 
thors in commendably brief speeches. 
There was thus a reasonable amount of 
time for discussion, all who took part 
in the discussion had had an opportunity 
of studying at leisure the matter put be- 
fore them, and the level of debate was 
consequently much higher than is normal.” 

The Oxford ‘Conference provided a fit- 
ting conclusion to my second year as 
chairman. It brought together from Scot- 
land, Ireland, England and Wales a re- 
markably representative bodv of people in- 
cluding directors of education, principals 
of technical and commercial institutions, 
class teachers, and representatives of large 
industrial and commercial undertakings 
and professional bodies, one and all inter- 
ested in the educational, administrative 
and social aspects of commercial training. 


The Year 1941-42 


In order that those members of the 
National Council who are unable to get to 
Annual Conferences should not depend en 
tirely upon the quarterly bulletin to main- 
tain contact with our activity and work, 
the third year of mv chairmanship has 
begun with the institution of district meet- 
ings. The North-Eastern district of Eng- 
land was chosen as the area in which the 
first of these should be held. On October 
18th. 1941, over a hundred lecturers, heads 
of departments and principals met at the 
Leeds College of Commerce, where excel 
lent arrangements were made for the 
meeting and for tea to follow by the Di- 
rector of Education of Leeds and Princi- 
pal Austin. A paper was read bv Mr. 
W. L. Cottier, H.M.I. on “Recent Trends 
in Commercial Education.” The discus- 
sion which followed was exceptionally 
valuable and interesting. 

The policy sub-committee is now busily 
engaged in drafting a report for presen- 
tation to the annual general meeting and 
conference of 1942. Thus, in planning 
for the future of commercial education. 
we are taking up with courage and zeal 
the indirect hut none the less real chal- 
lenge of a World War. As a National 
Council, we wish to leave no stone un- 
turned in our efforts to improve the qual- 
ity and raise the standard of commercial 
life by educational means. 

I trust that this brief record, setting 
out the main lines of our development and 
activity since September, 1939, will be of 
some interest to you and the associate 
bodies that form your National ‘Council 
for Business Education. It does at least 
show that the newly formed National 
Council in Britain has not ceased to be 
dynamic within its own sphere during the 
war years. We know that you on your 
side of the Atlantic will also not cease in 
these critical davs to move towards those 
educational ideals which vou have in mind 
and wish to see translated into practice. 

In the not too distant future. if I have 
an opportunity of visiting the United 
States, I hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting you and some of your colleagues. 
In the meantime, I send you sincere greet- 
ings and best wishes. 


Yours sincerely. 
(Signed) Allan F. George, 
Chairman. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 








Donald E. Deyo 


heads the department of business administration at Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege in Hartford, Connecticut, where he also holds the position of Bursar. 
He was previously a member of the research staff of the Pennsylvania 


Business Review, and also served as assistant statistician for the Bureau’ 


of Government at the University of Michigan and as superintendent of 
schools at Woodhull, Illinois. A graduate of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Mr. Deyo received his Master's degree from the University of 
Michigan and has done further work at the University of Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania State College and Yale University. He is president of the Con- 
necticut Business Educators’ Association. 








Marc D. Gilbert 





has had varied experience as an accountant and auditor in addition 
to his teaching experience in the Wyandotte High School in Kansas City, 
Kansas. After attending the Anthony Wayne. College of Commerce at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, he received his Bachelor's degree from Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia. His Master’s degree is from the 
University of Denver. Mr. Gilbert is the newly-elected president of the 
Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association and a member of Pi 
Omega Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, the Kansas State Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, and the National Education Association. 





Owen M. Paine 


is now head of the California Association of Private Business Schools and 
previously served as secretary-treasurer of that group. He entered the 
private business school field nineteen years ago and has since taught 


practically all business college subjects. At present he is co-owner and 
manager of the MacMaster-Paine College in San Francisco. Mr. Paine 
is a member of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and first vice- 
president of the Polk-Van Ness Civil Council. 








Clinton A. Reed 


the newly-elected president of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, is chief of the Bureau of Business Education for New York State and 
is stationed at Albany. His teaching experience has been in private 
business schools in New York and as chairman of the commercial de- 
partment and sub-master at Wilby Commercial High School in Water- 
bury, Connecticut. A graduate of the University of New Hampshire, he 
was awarded the Master’s degree at New York State College for Teachers 
and has done additional work at Yale and New York Universities. Mr. 
Reed has served on the executive board of the NEA Department of Busi- 
ness Education and is a member of several other associations. 








Conrad J. Saphier 


is a lecturer in education at Notre Dame College in Staten Island, New 
York, at the College of New Rochelle in New Rochelle, New York, and 
at Fordham Universiiy in New York, in addition to his full-time position 
as first assistant in charge of the department of secretarial studies at the 
Samuel J. Tilden High School in Brooklyn. He received both his Bache- 
lor's and Master’s degrees at New York University. Mr. Saphier, who 
is a member of the executive board of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association has just been named president of the Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York and Vicinity. 
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The preliminary program for the Den- 
ver Convention of the NEA Department 
of Business Education has been announced 
‘by President Hollis Guy. The headquar- 
ters are to be at the Albany Hotel and 
the dates for the convention are June 28 
to July 1. The theme for the meeting is 
“Business Education in Wartime.” 

The convention will be opened officially 
with a general session Monday afternoon 
at which President Guy will preside. The 
Honorable Benjamin F. Stapleton, Mayor 
of Denver, will extend greetings from the 
city to convention guests. Mrs. Johnson 
Lewis, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ; Charles E. Green, Superin- 
tendent of Denver Public Schools; and 
Dr. Caleb F. Gates, Jr., Chancellor of 


the University of Denver will also extend 
greetings. 


The response to the greetings 


will be made by Mildred Taft of Colby 
Junior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire. The main addresses of the opening 
meeting will be made by Elvin S. Eyster, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, and 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burg. 

On Monday afternoon from 3:00 to 
5:00 there will be four discussion periods 
devoted to “Curricular Adjustments 
Needed in the Teaching of Business Sub- 
jects. 

Dr. Donald DuShane, Secretary of the 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy, Washington, D. C., will address the 


NEA Department Convention Plans 


general session on Tuesday afternoon. 
Following the general meeting there will 
be three special discussion periods: Post- 
War Planning and Rehabilitation, Stand- 
ards in Business Education, and Coopera- 
tive Training Programs. Among the par- 
ag ee on Tuesday’s program will be 

Dr. A. O. Colvin, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Dr. Harl Douglass, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Wayne Hodges, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Ernest A. Zelliot, 
Des Moines Public Schools, and Lola 
Maclean of Detroit. 

At the annual luncheon, which will be 
held Wednesday noon, Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, President of the National 
Education Association, will address the 
members of the Department of Business 
Education. The business session will fol- 
low the luncheon meeting. 

















City and County Building, Denver 


Cecil Puckett, Chairman of the Local 
Committee, has ‘arranged with the Denver 
teachers for a complete program of enter- 
tainment. There will be a chuck dinner 
and tours to various places of interest in 
and near Denver. 

Business teachers who are planning to 
attend the convention should make reser- 
vations for room accommodations at the 
Albany Hotel or write to Guy Fox, 
Chairman, NEA Housing Committee, 519 
Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colorado. 

The complete convention program will 
appear in the June issue of THE JOURNAL. 


Tri-State Spring Meeting 


Emphasis on education in relation to 
war was featured at the annual Spring 
meeting of the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, May 1 and 2. All meetings 
were held at Hotel William Penn. 

Members who arrived in Pittsburgh on 
Friday were entertained in the evening at 
a reception and dance, following the usual 
inspection of exhibits. Albert E. Drum- 
heller, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, headed the party committee 
and Theodore Woodward, Langley Hizh 
School, Pittsburgh, headed the exhibits 
committee. 

Following a business meeting on Satur- 
day morning the members listened to two 
forceful addresses. “Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Petain, as I Knew Them” was the 
subject of the address by Bernard Rag- 
ner, publicity director for the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. His talk was 
based on personal interviews which he 
had with these world figures during his 
nineteen years of newspaper work in 
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Paris. Dr. Jacob C. Meyer, assistant 
professor of history at Western Reserve 
University in Pittsburgh, discussed “Edu- 





Mr. Fawcett 


cation in an Industrialized Democracy.” 
Dr. Meyer impressed on his listeners 
that the most important task of education 





today is to make a people with character. 
In his opinion, industrialization is danger- 
ous to civilization, and members of our in- 
dustrial economy must have character and 
have a part in community life. 

At the concluding luncheon Arthur C, 
Horrocks, public relations counsel for the 
Goodyear. Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, delivered a timely addr¢ Ss. 
The subject of his address was “Day 
After Tomorrow.” Mr. Horrocks now 
heads the Goodyear Industrial University 
and his talk was based on experience 
gained in the training of 43,000 young 
men during the period of his service with 
that institution. 

Robert L. Fawcett of Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
elected president of the association at the 
Saturday morning business meeting. Other 
officers are: First vice-president, J. K. 
Stoner, Indiana High School, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania ; second vice-president, 
Howard E. Wheland, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Marion 
Lamb, West Liberty State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Liberty, West Virginia; treas- 
urer, J. B. Mawhinney, Avalon High 
School, Avalon, Pennsylvania. Mrs, Arthur 
E. Cole, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, was elected to the Executive 
Board. Other members of the Board are: 
D. D. Lessenberry, W. B. Elliott, William 
L. Moore, and F. H. Sumrall. 

@ 


C.C.T.A. Waterloo Convention 


As this issue of THE JOURNAL goes to 
press, final plans are being made for the 
convention of the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Russell-Lamson in Waterloo, Iowa, 
on May 7, 8 and 9. The 37th annual con- 
vention of the C.C.T.A. will be history 
when this issue is mailed. 

Elaborate plans are being made for an 
interesting professional program and _cn- 
joyable social affairs, a report of which 
will appear in the June issue. 

e 


Associated Exhibitors Entertain E.C.T.A. 


At the recent Baltimore convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation, the evening of Good Friday was 
given over to a patriotic entertainment 
sponsored by the Associated Exhibitors, 
under the direction of Dr. Charles G. 
Reigner’s committee on arrangements. At 
this enjoyable musical concert Sefiia Solo- 
monoff, well-known director of pageants, 
presented “Sylvia and Her Debutantes.” 
All those in attendance were very en- 
thusiastic about showing their apprecia- 
tion to the Associated Exhibitors for pro- 
viding such a splendid program. 

Hubert A. Hagar, general manager of 
The Gregg Publishing Company, was 
elected president of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors for the coming year. R. W. Hill 
of the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany was elected secretary-treasurer. 

e 


Chicago Conference Plans Changed 


The 1942 Conference on Business Edu- 
cation of the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago will be on an invi- 
tational basis and closed to the general 
public. Those participating will be mem- 
bers of a Work Committee composed of 
representative educators, selected repre- 
sentatives of business teaching organiza- 
tions, and invited guests. Persons who 
are particularly interested in the problem 
of “Standards in Business Education” 
who wish to attend the Conference may 
make application to the Conference Com- 
mittee, in care of the School of Business. 
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Mr. Haines Transferred 

William E. Haines, whose appointment 
as a special representative of business edu- 
cation in connection with the NYA pro- 
gram in the Office of Education was an- 
nounced in the October, 1941, issue of the 
JourNAL, has been transferred to the War 
Production Board as Senior Administra- 
tive Analyst. 

Mr. Haines was granted leave of ab- 
sence from his position as supervisor of 
business education in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, to accept his appointment in the 
Office of Education. 


Decker Named State Supervisor 
Of Distributive Education 


The new supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation for the state of South Dakota is 
Lowell A. Decker, formerly head of the 
department of business education and 
supervisor of distributive education in the 
public schools of Rapid City, South 
Dakota. He succeeds R. J. Aldrich who 
was a lieutenant in the Army reserves and 
was recently called into active service. 

Mr. Decker will be stationed at the 
University of South Dakota in Vermil- 
lion. A graduate of Nebraska State 
Teachers College, he will receive his 
Master’s degree this summer from Har- 
vard University. 


DeLaurenti to War Production Board 


John C. DeLaurenti has accepted an ap- 
pointment with the War Production 
Board, Division of Priorities, at St. Louis 
and has obtained a leave of absence from 
his position as regional supervisor of dis- 
tributive education for Illinois for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. DeLaurenti received his A.B. de- 
gree from Greenville College, Greenville, 
Illinois, his Master’s degree from New 
York University and has pursued addi- 
tional graduate study at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He began his teaching in the 
commercial department of Greenup High 
School, Greenup, Illinois, and later became 
superintendent of the Strasburg Public 
Schools in Strasburg, Illinois. He has 
taught advertising courses at The Pack- 
ard School in New York City and was 
an instructor in the business education 
department at New York University while 
taking graduate work there. 


Sublette Succeds Copeland 


Dr. Myrick H. Sublette has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy at Mary Wash- 
ington College caused by the resignation 
of Dr. J. Dewberry Copeland, as re- 
ported in the April issue of the JourNAL. 
He will have the title of assistant profes- 
sor of business. 

Dr.. Sublette obtained his Ph.D. from 
the Universiy ,of Illinois. He has taught 
at the University of Omaha, Nebraska 
State Teachers’ College, and the College 
of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 
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Government Appointment for McClellan 


George E. McClellan, head of the Lit- 
tleford-Nelson School of Commerce, Cin- 
cinnati and former president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
has been appointed branch manager of 
the Office of Price Administration in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. McClellan served in the Army dur- 
ing the first World War. 


a aT 
James William Blaisdell 
Vc ie Me hea 


In the death of James William Blais- 
dell, president of Bryant and Stratton 
School in Boston, the business education 
field lost one of its most progressive and 


valued leaders. Mr. Blaisdell died on 
Friday, February 27, at Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. Blaisdell was associated with Bryant 
and Stratton School for 53 years, during 
which time he contributed greatly to the 



















high standards of that school and won the 
respect of his contemporaries. 

He is survived by his wife, Minerva 
Howell Blaisdell; a sister, Mrs. Walter 
B. Wolcott of Hingham, Massachusetts ; 
two children, Richard H. Blaisdell, vice- 
president of Bryant and Stratton School, 
and Mrs. Emily Blaisdell Gibbs, both of 
Newton; and by three grandchildren. 


ae 
William H. Vernon 
eS oe 


William H. Vernon, who was a member 
of the faculty of the Packard School, 
New York City, for thirty-three years, 
died at his home in Lynbrook, Long 
Island, on April 27. 

Mr. Vernon was a graduate of Duff’s- 
Iron City College of Pittsburgh and the 
State Normal School at California, 
Pennsylvania. He also attended the 
Rochester Business Institute and Zanerian 
College, Columbus, Ohio. In addition to 
his long experience at the Packard 
School, Mr. Vernon was for a while head 
of the Department of Commerce at the 
Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey, and for a short time 
conducted his own private school. 

Mr. Vernon was one of the last of the 
“old-school penmen,” and taught both pen- 
manship and accounting up to the time of 
his retirement in June, 

He is survived by his wife; a daughter, 
Frances Vernon; and a son, Conwell H. 
Vernon. 





Dr. Haynes to Edit The Bulletin 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has been appointed 
editor of The Bulletin, the official publi- 
cation of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
He succeeds Professor Ann Brewington 
of the University of Chicago. 

In the July number, the first to be 
issued under his editorship, Dr. Haynes 
is planning to publish the condensations of 


two doctoral studies, one on guidance in 
commercial education on the senior high 
school level, and one on guidance and 


testing in business teacher-training insti- 
tutions. He also plans to publish in that 
issue an index of every article that has 
appeared thus far in The Bulletin. 


Oklahoma A. and M, Appoints Schauer 


Eugene T. Schauer has accepted a 
position on the teaching staff of the 
School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. 

Mr. Schauer received his B.A. degree 
in 1926 from Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma, and his M.S. de- 
gree in 1931 from the Oklahoma A. and 
M. College. He has taught at the Duncan 
(Oklahoma) High School, Bartlesville 
Junior College, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
and Northeastern State College, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, where he was head of 
the department of business education. 


Bassett Succeeds Choplin 


E. D. Bassett, former supervisor of the 
evening division of the San Diego (Cali- 
fornia) Vocational School, has accepted 
an appointment as acting head of the 
business education division of that school. 
He has taken over the duties of Ralph 
Choplin, who has been granted a leave of 
absence to take graduate work at Clare- 
mont (California) College. 

Mr. Bassett received his A.B. degree at 
Fresno (California) State College and his 
M.S. degree from the owe ae of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. Before 
going to San Diego he was head of the 
business education department at the San 
Luis Obispo (California) Junior College. 
He also taught at the Merritt Business 
School, Oakland, California. 


Silverthorn Changes Position 


J. E. Silverthorn former teacher at 
Will Rogers High School in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, was recently appointed professor 
of business education at Northeastern 
State ceatee. Tahlequah, Oklahoma. He 
was head of the business education de- 
partment of the Ponca City High School, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, before going to 
Tulsa. 

Mr. Silverthorn received both the B.S. 
and the M.S. degrees from Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater. He is the 
retiring president of the Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 
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Graduate Assistantships at 
University of North Carolina 


In keeping with its expanded program 
of full-time graduate work in business 
education, the Graduate School ef the 
University of North Carolina now offers 
several graduate assistantships to busi- 
ness teachers who wish to study during 
the regular sessions. Holders of these 
assistantships ordinarily may carry as 
much as two-thirds of a regular study 
load and complete work for a master’s 
degree in an additional two six-weeks’ 
summer sessions or one twelve-weeks’ ses- 
sion. Degrees are conferred by the Grad- 
uate School of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Because the University’s work in Busi- 
ness Education is assigned to the Woman’s 
College, the assistantships are available 
there. They are open to both men and 
women. Inquiries and applications for the 
assistantships may be addressed to Dr. 
McKee Fisk, Professor of Business Edu- 
cation, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Business Enrollment Increases 
At University of Oklahoma 


\Ithough the total enrolment at the 
University of Oklahoma decreased 17 per 
cent the second semester of the current 
year, the Department of Secretarial Sci- 
ence in the College of Business Admin- 
istration has increased 40 per cent this 
semester over the first semester, E. E. 
Hatfield, chairman of the Department of 
Secretarial Science, said recently. 

The reasons for the increase in the en- 
rolment in secretarial science, particularly 
shorthand, typewriting and office ma- 
chines, are based primarily on the need 
for secretaries and stenographers in the 
national defense set-up in Washington, 
D. C., and in civilian defense programs. 


NBTA Yearbooks Available 


Approximately 200 copies of the 1941 
Yearbook of the National Business Teach- 

s Association are still available, accord- 
ing to Secretary J. Murray Hill. The title 
of the publication is “Problems and Issues 
in Business Education.” 

These extra copies will be sold for $2.50 
as long as the supply lasts. Orders should 
be sent to Mr. Hill at Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


A Distributive Education Program 
In War Time Training Problems 


Adjustments to be made in the teaching 
of retailing and allied subjects to meet 
wartime conditions are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in a new bulletin put out by the 
Office of Education. 

A Distributive Education Program to 
Meet the War Time Training Problems 
of Retailing, ‘Miscellaneous Bulletin 2957, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a thirty-six page state- 
ment giving the report and recommenda- 
tions of a conference of retailers, trade 
association representatives, supervisors of 
distributive education, and staff members 
of the Business Education Service of the 
Office of Education. 

Four specific training programs are 
outlined: for new workers, for experi- 
enced workers; for managers, and for 
store supervisors and department heads. 
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New National Council Member 


The National Council for Business Ed- 
ucation is pleased to welcome into its 
membership Theta Alpha Delta. At pres- 
ent the membership embraces teachers of 
business subjects in the Los Angeles 
Schools, the University of California, and 
the University of Southern California. 

Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of com- 
mercial education in the Los Angeles City 
Schools, is president of the group. The 
other officers are: Vice-president, Mrs. 
Alinda MacLeod, Metropolitan School of 
Business, Los Angeles; secretary, Mrs. 
Katherine Rk. Spurrier, Metropolitan 
School of Business; treasurer, Mrs. Edna 
Jones, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Los Angeles. 

@ 


Business Students’ Conference 


In cooperation with the Future Business 
Leaders of America, the School of Busi- 
ness and the School of Education of the 
University of Connecticut sponsored a 
conference for secondary school students 
of business at the University in Storrs, 
Connecticut, on May 9. 

Frank H. Ash was chairman of the 
conference. 
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Catholic Typing Contest 

Fifty-six Catholic high schools with a 
total of 2,400 contestants in 23 States, 
participated in the tenth annual contest 
sponsored by the Catholic High School 
Typists Association. A championship tro- 
phy was awarded to the highest ranking 
school according to class median in both 
the novice and amateur divisions of 
Classes A and B. A second and third- 
place trophy was given to the second and 
third ranking schools in both divisions of 
Classes A and B. Honorable mention was 
given to schools in the four divisions that 
ranked in the upper ten. The ten highest 
contestants in each of the four sections 
merited certificates. Defense Stamp Books 
were given to the highest winner in each 
division. : 

Trophy winners were: 


Novice, Class A 
First: St. Gabriel High School, Glendale, Ohio, 
median composite score, 141.67 
Second: Mt. St. Scholastica Audion. Atchison, 
Kansas, 141.57. 
Third: Assumption High School, Dwight, 
Nebraska. 
Amateur, Class A 
First: St. Gabriel High School, Glendale, Ohio, 
median score, 717. 
Second: Mt. St. Scholastic Academy, Atchison, 
Kansas, 654. 
Third: St. Adelbert High School, Chicago, 603. 


Novice, Class B 
First; St. Mary’s Boys’ High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, median composite score, 135.80 
Second: St. Mary’s Parochial School, San 
Antonio, Texas, 134.58. 


Third: St. John’s Academy, Wichita, Kansas, 


127.78. 
Amateur, Class B 
First: St. Francis High School, 
Indiana, median composite score, 537. 
Second: Catholic Central High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, 443.5. 
Third: St. Cecilia’s Academy, Washington, D. 
sp S3ds 
, 


Lafayette, 


Cc 

The four highest contestants in the four 
divisions were awarded Defense Stamp 
Books: ‘Mary Linnville, Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kansas; Patricia 
Cavanough, Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, 
\tchison, Kansas; Frank B. Doll, St. 
Mary’s Boys’ High School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and Mary Murphy, St. Francis High 
School, Lafayette, Indiana. 








San Diego Vocational School 
Holds ‘‘Follow-Up”’ Dinner 


Twenty-eight graduates of the San 
Diego Vocational School were guests at a 
“follow-up” dinner meeting held early 
this year. The graduates gave useful 
information to the faculty for the im- 
provement of the program of instruction. 
Approximately 70 per cent voted that 
arithmetic should be made compulsory; 
many felt that they had had insufficient 
training in the use of office machines; 
eighteen of the graduates suggested that 
more time be spent on telephone technique ; 
detailed instructions were given for in- 
struction in typewriting, shorthand, reme- 
dial English, and personality development. 

A report of the meeting may be secured 
from Miss Margaret Gleason, Placement 
Coordinator, San Diego Vocational School, 
San Diego, California. 


Merchandising Analysis in 
Distributive Education 


What to do in teaching merchandising 
facts is presented in an interesting and 
—_— form ina — bulletin of the 
California Distributive Education Group. 
This interesting issue indicates how mer- 
chandising facts could be analyzed and 
discussed. It gives a very complete col- 
lection of merchandising information and 
gives a rather complete analysis of nine 
separate products. The executive editor 
of the bulletin is Dr. William R. Blackler, 
114 Haviland Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, (¢ California. 


Mrs. Flandro Heads Alpha Iota 


Mrs. Emma Flandro, of Salt Lake City, 
was recently elected Grand Vice-President 
of Alpha Iota to succeed Mrs. Edna P. 
Kane, of Seattle, retired. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Des Moines, was 
elected Grand President and Editor; Miss 
Fern Thompson, Des Moines, Grand Sec- 
retary-Treastrer; and Mrs. Mabel Y. 
Steele, Sioux City, Grand Historian. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter 
At University of Cincinnati 


Plans are under way for the organiza- 
tion at the University of Cincinnati of a 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary 
graduate fraternity for men and women in 
business education. Professor D. D. 
Lessenberry, national president of the fra- 
ternity will attend the installation services. 

Howard Nelson of Reading High 
School in Cincinnati is chairman of the 
organizing committee for the local chap- 
ter. Professor R. G. Price of the depart- 
ment of business administration at the 
University is faculty sponsor. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Pi Omega Pi, national honor fraternity 
in business education, recently installed 
Seta Iota Chapter at Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. The officer in charge 
of the ceremonies was Irma Ehrenhardt, 
national organizer. She was assisted by 
Eleanor Skimin, honorary member of Pi 
Omega Pi. 

The following faculty members of 
Wayne University were initiated: James 

Holtsclaw, Chester, O. Weimer, Han- 
nah Walker, and Leslie J. Whale, sponsor 
of the new chapter. 
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SEVEN KEYS TO GETTING AND HOLD- 
ING A JOB, by George J. Lyons and 
Harmon C, Martin, New York: The 
— Publishing Company, 249 pp. 
$1.20. 


The sales manager of a great telephone 
company and the personnel assistant of 
a great bank counsel American youth on 
getting and holding a job. 


They give a penetrating discussion of 
the specific factors that will assist job 
seekers, especially those of high school 
age, to find and retain jobs. A pattern 
is given for attaining this dual objective 

a pattern consisting of seven points of 
departure and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed. Each of the seven keys is pre- 
sented realistically and in detail, with case- 
history illustrations. Each key is turned 
to reveal guidance counsel that can be of 
untold value to an individual during the 
economic peaks and valleys that always 
will affect employment. 


The “you attitude” is used in this 
publication. Series of intriguing groups 
of questions are scattered throughout the 
book to encourage self-analysis. There 
are, in addition, more formal questions 
and problems for assignment at the ends 
of the chapters. 


The book is of general use to all 
students. It should be exceptionally help- 
ful to those who, because of personal 
shortcomings, mistaken attitudes or ignor- 
ance of how to proceed, would have diffi- 
culty in gaining promotion. The material 
should be a profitable study for com- 
mercial students, even though jobs are no 
longer hard to get, for it emphasizes 
selecting the right job in the beginning 
and then intelligently directed efforts for 
advancement. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, by R. G. 
Walters and John W. Wingate, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 526 pp. $1.62. 


This fourth edition of a widely used 
text introduces a new approach and a new 
presentation. Several new chapters and 
many new illustrations, problems, and 
projects have been added. The book is 
designed for students with no previous 
selling experience. 


Fundamentals of Selling is recommended 
for the first course in a complete pro- 
gram of distributive education or for 
a single, self-contained general course in 
selling. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
constructive salesmanship requires the 
salesperson to meet the needs and wants 
of the buyer; emphasis is placed upon the 
consumer. English and arithmetic as sell- 
ing skills are thoroughly considered. A 
workbook for optional use is available. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Volumes | and II, by George C. Atte- 
berry and ona New York. The Mac- 
millan C . Vol I, 668 pages, 
$3; Volume i, "800 pages, $4. 


These two volumes present an up-to- 
date survey of the social studies. They 
present an integration of the materials 
of sociology, economics, and government, 
written by members of the social studies 
staff of the three Chicago junior colleges. 
It is, without question, a major contri- 
bution to the teaching materials in social 
studies on the college level. 





INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIED FOR THE 
WAGE EARNER AND PROFESSIONAL 
MAN, by Jerome A. Kramer, New York: 
Croydon Publishing Company, Inc., 36 
pp. 25 cents. 


An unusually clear and simple presen- 
tation of the problem of income taxes. It 
will help the wage earner and professional 
man considerably, for it indicates many 
allowable deductions which might other- 
wise not be taken. 

Teachers will find the bulletin useful 
because exact procedures in filling out in- 
come tax forms are indicated. 


MODERN CORPORATION FINANCE, by 
William H. Husband and James C. 
Dockeray, Chicago: Richard D, Irwin, 
Inc., 853 pp. $4.25. 


This book reviews financial principles 
and practices in the light of changes that 
have occurred in recent years. Numerous - 
reforms have been adopted which affect 
financial operations. Active public regu- 
lation will exercise important influence 
upon the activities of corporation finance. 
This volume describes the structural back- 
ground of these changes. It does not 
state the merits of the changes as much 
as recognizing the situation objectively. 

The book is organized into eight parts: 
Economics setting; instruments of cor- 
poration finance, common stock, etc.; or- 
ganization and structure; security distri- 
bution; income and current operations ; 
corporate expansion; failure and reor- 
ganization; and public policy. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION INDEX, 1941, 
edited by Eugene H. Hughes, New 
York: The Business Education World, 
64 pp. $1. net postpaid. 


The 1940 Business Education Index was 
so well received that no further commen- 
dation is necessary. Dr. Hughes and his 
associates have done a fine service, not 
only for Delta Pi Epsilon which has 
underwritten the publication, but for 
business education in total. 


2,500 entries are in- 
taken from twenty 


Approximately 
cluded, with articles 
publications in business education. In 
addition, about a_ hundred articles on 
business education that appeared in gen- 
eral magazines have been indexed. A 
splendid feature is the list of Masters 
and Doctors theses in business education. 


bulletin by 


Quantity orders for this 
secured 


teacher-training classes may be 
at a fifty per cent discount. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUNCH-CARD MA- 
CHINE OPERATION, by Harry Pelle 
Hartkemeier, New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 269 pp. $3.25. 


This book is a valuable source of in- 
formation about some of the applications 
of the punch-card machines. It is an 
excellent book for use by college students 
or accountants who are endeavoring to 
adopt card-punch methods. It is copiously 
illustrated, has an excellent index, and 
contains detailed explanations of many 
operations. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing point about this book is that the 
“why” of things is usually given so that 
the student may better understand the 
reasons behind certain operations. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS, by Martin A. 
Braumbaugh and Lester S. Kellogg, 
Chicago: Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 913 
pp. $4. 

This work on business statistics is ex- 
cellently planned and unusually well or- 
ganized for teaching a college class in this 
subject. It gives attention to the many 
factors related to statistics such as 
planning an investigation, sampling, col- 
lecting data, etc., as well as giving ade- 
quate treatment to the mathematical as- 
pects of statistical treatment. The book 
very adequately attains its primary aim, 
to present statistical methods and mate- 
rials that are in everyday use in the con- 
duct of business affairs and to present 
these in a relatively simple style so that 
the book will be most valuable not only 
to the advanced research worker but 


rather to the novice or student in this 


field. 
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BUSINESS 
POINTS by 


bstertrvuk 
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Most filing systems disregard the word 
“The” in a business name. For example, 
The American Pipe Company is filed as 
“American Pipe Company (The).” If you 
plan to bea file clerk, we’ve got your number! 
It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 2460... 
a firm, fine point especially designed for 
clerical eh 


If you plan to be a 
BOOKKEEPER, 


We'ue Got Your Number! 


It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 1550 or 
No. 2556—both designed for firm, fine 
writing. 


If you plan to be a 
STENOGRAPHER, 


We've Got Your Number! 


It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 1555— 
officially approved for Gregg Shorthand. 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are business pens! 
For among Esterbrook’s 31 Renew-Point 
styles, there’s a point for every business 
need — every type of business writing. 
What’s more, business insists on economy. 
And Esterbrook has it! When you need a 
new point, you don’t throw away the whole 
pen. Simply insert a new Renew-Point 
yourself! Esterbrook Fountain Pens are 
only $1, up, complete. Extra Renew-Points 
cost as little as 25c. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
We'ue Ons Your Number! 





| 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PAGE 12 FOR QUESTIONS) 





Our contributors to this feature this month all hail from State 
Teachers College at Whitewater, Wisconsin, and include H. M. Collins, 
supervisor of business education; Marie S. Benson, instructor of short- 
hand, typing and voice-writing; R. G. Foland, professor of business 
education; and J. M. Greene, instructor of typing. 


® 1. To a Badger this sounds mich like a 
problem brought about by the Regents 
Examination in New York. We believe 
we are trying to teach interested children 
and we place them where evidence of in- 
terest is shown. Some people do not un- 
derstand why a child must repeat a sub- 
ject. Some states rave about lack of guid- 
ance service and then stamp youths down 
by not recognizing a reasonable guidance 
service each teacher can perform free and 
easily. A student fails, repeats, repeats 
and repeats, and surely the teacher has a 
boy who will not study. Interest and ef- 
fort are closely related. If this class is a 
Regents class I would take the most in- 
teresting parts from the syllabus, motivate 
a desire to learn them in the students. If 
this does not hold the student’s interest it 
is time to use stern discipline. 


e 2. First Six Weeks 


A. Divide the period in two equal time al- 
lotments. 

3. Teach Typing I one-half of the period, 
Typing II the second half. 

C. Typing IT students will be in the study 
hall the first half of the period, Typ- 
ing I students in the study hall the sec- 
ond half. Each student in Typing II 
should be assigned a practice period 
during the day. Typing I students as- 
signed a practice period after the letter 
section of the keyboard has been intro- 
duced. (Approximately ten teaching 
periods. ) 


Remainder of Semester 


A. Conduct drill work together on Monday 
of each week. (If found practical it 
could be extended to other days.) Place 
on the board in separate columns the 
mane for Typing I and Typing 


. On Tuesday and Thursday devote a 
twenty minute drill period to Typing I. 
Wednesday and Friday the twenty min- 
ute drill period devoted to Typing IT. 

. When Typing I is receiving drill work, 
Typing If should be working on assign- 
ments, placed on the board or given to 
them on duplicated assignment sheets. 
Use the same procedure when Typing IT 
is drilling. 

. Instructions for the assignment may be 
discussed during the drill period, but 
7% Tatied should be largely individual- 
ized, 


Second Semester 


| A. Drill and timed tests for the most part 


can be conducted together. Definite 
goals of accomplishment should be en- 


couraged in both Typing I and Typ- 

ing II 
B. Assignments may be placed on the 

board or duplicated. 

This is a suggested procedure. Adjust- 
ments may be made to fit the conditions as 
they change with the progress of the 
classes. 


@ 3. If bookkeeping is to be taught on a 
class basis, all pupils in the class must be 
working on the same principles or pro- 
cedures at the same time. The regular 
assignment should be made to suit the 
pupils of average ability in the class; 
however, the teacher should provide for 
individual differences in the class. Those 
students whose learning ability exceeds the 
class average should be expected to do 
more than the minimum requirements of 
the assignment. The better students should 
be helped to delve more deeply into the 
subject matter. To illustrate, if the les- 
son is on depreciation of fixed assets the 
regular assignment may consist of simple 
calculations of depreciation and the method 
of recording the depreciation. The better 
students in addition to the regular assign- 
ment may study tables containing rates of 
depreciation fixed by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, rates for overtime oper- 
ation, and the various methods of deter- 
mining depreciation. Even the most able 
students probably will not exhaust the 
material ‘applicable to any one assignment. 


@ 4. We, as teachers, know how important 
it is to write shorthand forms fluently 
rather than draw them. It is up to us to 
“get this across” to our students. If you 
can make the students see why they should 
write instead of draw the outline, little 
difficulty should be encountered. It is the 
natural thing for them to draw their out- 
lines, for they want them to look like the 
ones in the shorthand plates. Try having 
the students write very simple forms from 
rapid dictation, and also have them see 
how many times they can write an outline 
before you dictate the next word. This is 
one of the best ways to avoid or to “break 
up” the drawing habit. 

Sometimes it is helpful to speed up the 
students’ outlines by timing them for one- 
half minute, one minute, etc.. on memo- 
rized words or sentences. He will not 
have time to think about the “drawing” 
when under “timing.” In order to give 
the student the “feel” of an outline, send 
him to the blackboard. Teacher writes 
with him. In this way, the student notes 
the movements better. Thus he gets the 
“feel” of the actual form and the penman- 
ship involved in writing the outline. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 32 


. Yes. This form is increasing in popularity. 


. Enc. or Enclosure. 
. No. 


. Yes, if an attention line has been used. 


. No, except in tabulation and short forms. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS ~ / | 
A TYPEWRITER’S STERNEST PROVING-GROUND 
ne Erwan vt te ve mee MUST CONTINUE TYPING ! 


tion's Business Schools have is more 





important than ever—they must con- 





productive pace must be maintained. 





tinue to turn out typists to fill the | sternest proving-ground for any type- 
them and the 


shortages caused by changing per- 





writer, it is vital to the war effort to Remington Rand offers to every busi- 





increased need for 





keep these machines in top condition ness School in America a service that 








sonnel. at all times. There can be no long will go a long way toward assuring 






As Business Schools do represent the delays caused by breakdowns. The — continued typing. 






Get in touch with our nearest Branch 






Office, have the condition of your 






typewriters undergo a thorough sur- 






vey. A written report will tell what 





needs to be done to make them last 






longer—by doing this, you will do 
your part to KEEP AMERICA 
TYPING! 











SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Branches Everywhere 






REMINGTON — FIRST> FINEST > FASTEST 





od Elliott I er Company 


Back Them Up... 


Take care of your Office Machines 


so they can have more War Machines 


... Underwood can help! 


What does this add up to? Calling tor Underwood 
Maintenance Service in time adds up to a 
heap of good sense ... and helps your country. 
Today, every Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine is precious because it must 
be made to last longer. A Maintenance Agree- 
ment will do that and keep them in tip-top 
condition. And instruct your staff to call for 
Underwood Service when any one of your 
machines gives less than its usual efficient 
performance. 
“A stitch in time saves nine” 


Take a letter to all Executives, Miss Bell. 
typewriters, because of the present emerg: 
have become more valuable than ever. | | 
your typists do their best to keep them a 
eficiency by proper cleaning. But the 
possible conservation measure is to taks 
vantage of the Underwood Mainten 
Agreement. This provides for regular in 
tion of your machines. It is, in effect 
insurance policy covering the efficient oj 
tion of your typewriters. Ask us for deta 
“For want of a nail, the shoe was los 


He’s in the Army now! Better take good care of 
that Sundstrand Payroll Machine, honey! It 
takes Uncle Sam’s approval to get you a new 
one. Remember this one thing. There is some 
one in the Underwood Maintenance Depart 
ment alwavs at the other end of the phone 
“Never put off ’til tomorrow...” 


Supplies, too, belong in your Conservation program. 
Did you ever think of how important they are 
at a time like this? For instance, you want 
ribbons and carbon papers that give the cleat 
est possible reproduction with longest possible 
wear. The answer is Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Supplies. Who else should you turn to for 
such supplies, but the maker of the machines 
themselves ? 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


nderwood Elliott Fisher 
Park Ave., N. ¥ Nationwide Se 


Company 


Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 








